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CHAPTER I. 

Four months had elapsed since the night 
of the riot, and several events had taken 
place in the interim — of small consequence 
probably in the eyes of the public generally, 
but of considerable interest in those of the 
Worfield community. Mr Dangerfield, after 
retaining his seat throughout the recess, had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds immediately 
after the meeting of Parliament: and the 
town was now suffering under that glorious 
constitutional infliction — the gout, so to speak, 
of the body politic, which while it tortures 
the frame, brings to the surface the evil 
humours ^yhich have been working inwardly 
— a contested election. 
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Nevinson, as we have seen, had refused to 
be put in nomination, and had persisted in 
his resolution. Even the unprovoked out- 
rage of the mob had failed to rouse the spirit 
of opposition in him ; as would hardly have 
been the case with the great majority of men. 
To those who urged him to shew that he 
was not to be bullied or frightened by the 
insolence of the Blues, he had quietly an- 
swered that he did not mean to be influenced 
by them in any way ; and if he was to change 
the determination to which he had come 
before their attack upon him, he would be 
allowing them to influence him to a very 
great extent. Satisfied, at last, that he could 
not be persuaded to offer himself, the Purples 
had sought diligently for another candidate ; 
and had at last found one in the person of 
Sir Miles Marchmont, a gentleman of old 
family and large fortune, who had property 
contiguous to Worfield, though his usual 
place of residence was in another county. 
Sir Miles' family had in former times com- 
manded a good deal of political influence in 
the town ; which was then simply the centre 
of an agricultural district. Even now, although 
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the manufacturing population, which had 
sprung up in great numbers, knew little and 
cared less about him^yet there still sur- 
vived in the minds of a large number of the 
old residents, a prestige in his favour, which 
rendered him a formidable candidate. 

Walsh had been roused to great indignation 
at this unforeseen contre-temps^ and had used 
language on two or three occasions highly ac- 
ceptable to the great mass of his supporters, 
but which had the effect of rousing his oppo- 
nent to take a keener and more personal in- 
terest in the contest, than he might otherwise 
have done. An active canvass had been 
carried on by both sides for two or three 
weeks ; and as the day of nomination ap- 
proached, the zeal of both parties began to 
wax hotter, threatening to reach a height 
which had rarely been known in Worfield. 

To turn from secular to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters—the Rev. Willis Horton had departed 
from his cure, unable to endure the sight of 
the charms which he was forbidden to pos- 
sess. This fact was entirely unknown, or at 
most but dimly surmised by some few of his 
devotees, whose admiration had sharpened 
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their eyesight. A few days after his inter- 
view with Eleanor, he had gone away for his 
usual autumnal holiday to the seaside, where 
he had preached once or twice at a fashionable 
chapel. His appearance excited a perfect 
furore among its frequenters. His pale and 
regular features; the evenness of his ivory 
teeth, which he did not show too often, but 
only at special points of his discourse ; his 
glossy and simply arranged hair, (moustachios 
and beards were not as yet rubrical) and the 
clear crystalline tones in which the pathetic 
passages were delivered, were all of them 
properties of the most telling description. It 
was known that the present incumbent was 
about to take preferment elsewhere, and it 
had no sooner been hinted that Mr. Horton 
had some thoughts of settling in Willesbourne, 
than an address, got up and signed by the 
elite of the congregation, was presented to 
him, expressing the extreme satisfaction 
which such an arrangement would give them. 
In fine, Mr. Horton, within the space of 
two short months, arranged all particulars 
relative to his departure from the one place 
and his settlement at the other ; preached a 
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farewell sermon at Worfield, which drew 
tears enough to have laid the very dust of the 
streets ; packed up his clothes and books, his 
new silver tea-service, and as many slippers, 
sermon-cases, and kettle- holders as he could 
cram into his portmanteau, and departed like 
a watery sun from the Worfield horizon, to 
rise on the morrow all radiant, in a distant 
hemisphere. His successor was a short 
punchy little man, five and forty at least, 
possessed also of a wife and a houseful of 
children. The bitterness of the bereavement, 
felt by the more sensitive part of Mr. Hor- 
ton's congregation, we must leave to other 
pens to depict. For our part, we judge it 
more seemly to draw a veil over their sorrows. 
If Worfield had lost one of its lights in 
the person of Mr. Horton, it acquired a 
new, though it must be admitted, a very 
different description of luminary, in that of 
Frank Lawrence. The latter, at his first in- 
terview with Nevinson, had expressed the 
great satisfaction he felt in again encounter- 
ing his early friend and schoolfellow. " He 
felt himself," he said, "quite lost in England; 
and it was difficult for him to form new ties. 
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He greatly wished that he could find some 
sphere of duty, which would keep him in 
Nevinson's neighbourhood ; though that, he 
knew, could hardly be looked for." 

It at once occurred to Nevinson, that the 
professorship at the Missionary College might 
supply Lawrence with the kind of work of 
which he was in search. Frank was a toler- 
able scholar, and a good modern linguist. He 
had acquired the knowledge of some of the 
native languages, while resident in Mada- 
gascar and Sierra Leone ; and, above all, was 
well acquainted with the particulars of a 
Missionary's life. Mr. Iveson had that 
morning called upon him, as one of the Vice- 
Patrons of the College, to announce his resig- 
nation. Nevinson did not doubt that the 
Council would be glad to secure a man of 
Lawrence's qualifications for the vacant post. 
He accordingly suggested it to his friend; 
who, after some further inquiries, agreed to 
offer himself for it. No other candidate, 
of any pretensions, having appeared, Frank 
was unanimously elected, and soon afterwards 
took up his residence in the College. 

A few weeks of intimacy sufficed to show 
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Nevinson how difFerent his friend was from 
the Lawrence of former days. The leading 
points of his character, indeed, were the 
same. He was still impetuous, enthusiastic, 
and affectionate, as he had ever been. But 
of the light-heartedness and playful humour, 
for which he had been so remarkable, not a 
trace remained. No one ever heard a jest 
from his lips ; very rarely was a smile seen 
on his face. With these had vanished 
the indecision of purpose and indolence, which 
had been of old his gravest defects. He was 
now earnest, vigorous and persevering. 

He had arranged for himself a round of 
duties of various kinds. His lectures at the 
College only occupied a few hours of his 
morning. The afternoons he gave up to 
visits among the poor and sick ; and several 
evenings in every week to teaching in a 
Ragged School, which he had set up, or 
delivering lectures in cottages. The latter 
were soon exchanged for a large Music Hall, 
the use of which, on certain nights, was 
gratuitously offered him by one of his ad- 
mirers. It had been found difficult to draw 
together the labouring population of Wor- 
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field. Cheap lectures, penny concerts, reci- 
tations, readings, had all been tried with very 
indifferent success. But Lawrence found 
no- difficulty in commanding a numerous 
audience, night after night, at the religious 
addresses he delivered. It seemed strange 
that such should be the case. His discourses 
were full of condemnation and threatening, 
with scarcely a word of comfort for the weak; 
and ignorant. Yet the benches were packed 
as closely as swarming bees, with fustian 
jackets, and coarse straw bonnets. Nor were 
any one's visits more welcomed, though the 
conversation consisted almost entirely of re- 
proofs, and warnings on the one side, and 
excuses on the other. The town clergy 
hardly knew whether to regard Lawrence 
as an ally, or an opponent, to their ministry. 
One or two ventured to hint to him, that his 
mode of dealing with the people was some- 
what severe. But he received their remon- 
strances in silence, and in such a manner as 
effectually to prevent their recurrence. The 
natural consequence of this was, that he 
gradually dropped any intimacy which he 
might have commenced in the families of 
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the principal inhabitants, except that of his 
friend Nevinson. 

Here, however, he soon became almost 
domesticated. Mrs. Nevinson, to be sure, 
after her first proffer of civilities, began to 
cool in her demeanour towards him ; and, if 
the truth were known, had before the end 
of the first month, conceived a very decided 
dislike of him, largely mingled with half 
acknowledged awe. But she could not have 
the heart to ask her son to shut his door 
against his earliest and dearest friend, even 
if she had any decent reason for making such 
a request. 

The awkwardness which might have arisen 
from a want of cordiality between the lady 
of the house and her guest was the less felt, 
because a sharp attack of rheumatic gout con- 
fined the former for many weeks to her 
room. Nevinson and Miss Rivers had to 
play host and hostess; and there were few 
evenings, when Lawrence was not present 
either at the dinner or the tea table ; the in- 
valid occasionally joining them at the latter 
meal. On such occasions, both parties, by 
tacit consent, avoided reference to doctrinal 
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questions, though these at that time were the 
most current topic in society — both feeling 
that there was danger of grave diiFerence of 
opinion on such matters. Their talk turned 
almost exclusively on their reminiscences of 
school and college life — the last few months 
of the latter being of course, carefully kept in 
the background ; or on the particulars of 
Lawrence's Missionary experience. On this 
latter subject, Eleanor's curiosity appeared to 
be unsatiable. She was never weary of 
hearing all the strange details of Feticism, its 
wild superstitions, and hideous sacrifices ; or 
of the wonder, partaking partly of alarm and 
partly of rejoicing, with which the first 
preaching of the Gospel was received by 
minds, upon which no ray of divine light 
had ever before fallen ; or again, of the trials 
and suflTerings of Lawrence and his com- 
panions, the triumphant faith with which they 
had faced the fury of their persecutors, and 
of his own marvellous escape from the death, 
which had been the lot of Pascoe and all 
the others. 

Mrs. Nevinson on one occasion, after a 
whole evening devoted to the last-named 
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topic, told her, laughingly, that she really 
ought to marry a Missionary herself, and go 
out with him to Madagascar. She was sur- 
prised to see Eleanor colour with indignation 
at the suggestion. 

" Why, my dear," she said, " one would 
think I had uttered some terrible heresy ! 
Do you think it would be so very dreadful, 
then, to be a Missionary's wife.^ I really 
thought it would have been rather a charming 
prospect in your eyes !" 

" I wish you would not joke on such sub- 
jects, mamma," said Eleanor, more quickly 
than was her wont. 

" Joke, my dear ! why should it be a joke ? 
Mr. Lawrence, I appeal to you. Do not you 
think Miss Rivers would make a very good 
wife for a Missionary ?'' 

" A Missionary's wife," replied Lawrence, 
gravely, " is either a very great help to, or a 
very great clog upon, him. There are not 
many persons qualified for such a position. 
But I do think Miss Rivers would be one of 
those few." 

" There, Eleanor," said Mrs. Nevinson, 
triumphantly, " what do you think of that ? 
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You owe me a great deal of gratitude, I think, 

for having extorted such a compliment from 

Mr. Lawrence — such a compliment as I am 

sure he would not have paid any other lady 

in Worfield !" 

" Very likely not," remarked Nevinson, 

" but I doubt at the same time, whether he 

would find many young ladies in Worfield 

who would esteem it as one. But, Lawrence," 

he added, wishing to turn the conversation, 

which was evidently distasteful to one, and 

as he fancied, to two, of the company. " I 

forgot to tell you, that I have a message for 

you from Peach." 

" The hospital surgeon, do you mean ?" 
inquired Frank. 

" Yes, he wants to talk to you about a 
patient, who was brought there in the autumn 
of last year, four months ago. There was a 
railway accident, you may remember, two dr 
three miles from the Worfield Station — not a 
very serious one, but several persons were 
injured." 

" I remember," replied Lawrence. " It 
was the night of the Missionary meeting and 
the riot afterwards — my first night in Wor- 
field !" 
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" Just SO," said Nevinson. " It attracted 
very little attention at the time. No one was 
supposed to be much hurt, and we were all 
full of other things. It seems that one of the 
passengers, a woman, was taken to the 
hospital, only bruised, it was thought. But 
she must have been in a very weakly state at 
the time ; for * she was taken immediately 
ill afterwards, with fever of some kind, which 
all but disabled her. She has since lain in a 
state of such extreme prostration, that they 
had but slight hope of her recovery, until about 
a fortnight ago. She expressed a wish to see 
me, and I have been once or twice to sit 
with her." 

" Who is she ? and where does she come 
from ? and why did she want ' to see you in 
particuhu* ?" asked Mrs. Nevinson. 

" For the first two questions — no one 
knows," answered her son — " for the third, 
she is, I find, the same person who sent me 
the message on the night of the Missionary 
meeting. It seems she once heard me deliver 
a lecture at Bradford — when I was staying 
with Mrs. Luttrell, I suppose — and that gave 
her the fancy for seeing me." 
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^* Did not you ask her to give some account 
of herself?" inquired Mrs. Nevinson. 

" I did, but I judged it better not to press 
my questions. They evidently both excite^ 
and pained her to such a degree, that a little 
more might have brought on a relapse." 

" What does Mr. Peach want with me ?" 
said Lawrence. 

" He wants you to go and see her. He 
says it's a case for some one who has had con- 
siderable experience in visiting, and he has 
come across several cases where you have 
been seeing the people. Of course the 
chaplain would be the fittest person, but un- 
luckily Travers is away for his health." 

" But it appears that you have been visiting 
her yourself, William," said Lawrence, " and 
that she prefers you." 

" That is true," said Nevinson. " But in 
the first place, both Eleanor and I are going 
to be away from Worfield for several weeks, 
and she ought to be visited regularly ; and in 
the next, there is evidently some secret on her 
mind which must be disclosed, before she will 
get really better. I have been unable to in- 
duce her to speak." 
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^* I will go, of course," said Lawrence — 
" to-morrow, I suppose, shall I not ?" 

" Well, not to-morrow. Peach only 
wanted to know whether you would go. 
You see she is very shy about receiving any- 
body's visits. If it had not been her own 
personal fancy to see me, I don't suppose she 
could have been persuaded to do it. I must 
speak to her on the subject, and ask her to 
admit you, as my personal friend and repre- 
sentative during my absence." 

" What day do you go, my dear boy ?" 
asked Mrs. Nevinson. 

The day is not fixed yet," said Nevinson. 

One day next week, or the week after, I 
suppose. I shall really be quite glad to get 
out of Worfield. The place has gone quite 
mad, I think." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Nevinson. " I wish this 
election were well over. The streets even 
now are sometimes scarcely passable ; and 
one can't go out after dusk at all. I hear Sir 
Miles was mobbed the other day near the 
mills, and obliged to take refuge in a shop. 
You have chosen a wise time, Eleanor, for 
your visit to the North. It will be anything 
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but pleasant in Worfield for the next month." 

" Yes," said Eleanor, " and they say Mr. 
Walsh instigates it all, not openly, but in an 
underhand way. He is trying to worry Sir 
Miles into retiring. It wants a month to 
the election, still, you know." 

" He won't do that," remarked Mrs. 
Nevinson. " He has mistaken his man if he 
thinks that. By-the-way, Mr. Lawrence, I 
wonder if you have fallen in with Mr. Walsh, 
since his arrival in the town. I should doubt 
if he knows of your return to England." 

" Oh yes, he does," replied Frank. " He 
called on me yesterday, to ask the favour of 
my support, as an old friend and neighbour." 

" You do not mean that," exclaimed 
Eleanor, indignantly. " I should have 
thought that would have been too much, 
even for his assurance." 

" Why should he not call on me. Miss 
Rivers ?" asked Lawrence, fixing his eyes full 
upon her, though with a softened expression 
in them. 

" Why not ? Oh, Mr. Lawrence ! how 
can you ask me.'*" 

"Nay, why not?" persisted he. He 
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spoke with a calm self-possession which 
showed that he fully weighed the meaning of 
his words. " It is true that he has my 
grandfather's property, which I once thought 
to have had; but he has it through my fault, 
rather than through any act of his own. 
You would not have me visit my short- 
comings upon him, would you ?" 

" I did not mean that," said Eleanor, 
colouring, " though no one would surely call 
it a fault on your part. Indeed, I — but 
what I meant to refer to was, his treatment 
of the old tenants at * Derwent Court, and 
particularly poor old Mary East. I know 
you have been told it, or I should have held 
my tongue, as it must vex you. But under 
the circumstances, I should have thought 
that hardly anyone, who has acted as Mr. 
Walsh has done, would have presumed to 
call upon you." 

Lawrence watched her closely, and with 
evident interest. " Poor old Mary," he 
said, " she told me in her last letter, how 
kindly you had written to her. You must 
take her my love, and a little present I 
have to send her. When do you start ?" 
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" To-morrow, by the mid-day train," said 
Eleanor. 

" I will send it up in the morning, then. 
Well, as regards Mr. Walsh, I shall gratify 
you so far, that I did not promise him my 
interest in Worfield — that is, if I have 
any." 

" I should think not, indeed !" said Miss 
Rivers, indignantly. 

" I told him," pursued Lawrence, " that I 
did not intend to interfere in the aiFairs of 
the election at all, unless I saw that mischief 
was being done among the people ; and then 
I should speak my mind freely, whether the 
wrong came from his side, or the other." 

" What did he say to that V' asked Mrs. 
Nevinson. 

" He began to pay me some rather ful- 
some compliments about the importance of 
what I said and did, which I was obliged to 
cut rather short." 

" We must make some allowance for 
him," said Nevinson. " He is much harder 
pressed by his opponents, I fancy, than he 
expected. I saw Marchmont the other 
day, who seemed in capital spirits, a bad 
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omen for Walsh. But I fancy he will be 
quite contented that you should be neutral, 
Frank. I happened to be present, when he 
first heard of your residence in Worfield, and 
I never saw a man so taken a- back." 

" Well, my dear," interposed Mrs. Nevin- 
son, " we have had enough of Mr. Walsh, 
and his election too. I am weary of the 
very sound of the word. Eleanor, give us 
some music, to take the taste out, as the 
children say." 

'' With all my heart, mamma," said 
Eleanor, smiling, as she went to the piano, 
" What will you have ? Will vocal or instru - 
mental music be the best charm to lay the 
ghost of the election ?" 

" Sing us the old Hermitage song, as we 
used to call it," suggested Nevinson. " I 
have not heard it for years, and it used to be 
one of your best." 

" What ! ' The Land of Might have been,' 
do you mean ?" said Mrs. Nevinson. " I 
remember you used to call the song by that 
name. Yes, the tune is pretty. But I never 
could agree with Eleanor in liking the words. 
They are too romantic for me. Let us hear 
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it, nevertheless. It is in your MS. Book, 
my dear, if I don't mistake !" 

" I know where it is, mamma," said Miss 
Rivers, with some embarrassment in her 
manner. The song in question had been 
given her, years before, by Lawrence; and 
was, she had always fancied, his own compo- 
sition. She wondered, as she began it, 
whether he would recognise it; and if so, 
what kind of feeling it would awaken in him 
now. 

THE LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Far beyond the ocean^s bound, 
Far beyond the purple west, 
Where in ancient song renowned 
Bloomed the Islands of the Blest. 
By skies of sapphire spanned, 
Robed in woods for ever green, 
Lies a ^r and wondrous Land, 
The Land of Might have been. 

In the summer^s golden hours, 
When the sunset's hues enfold 
All this gloomy earth of ours 
In their crimson and their gold — 
Or when winter's lire bums low — 
Oft by fency's eye is seen. 
Mid the embers' dying glow. 
The Land of Might have been. 
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All unknown in that fair land 
Are the ills that hearts endure. 
Sinless every tongue and hand, 
Man is true and woman pure. 
And nisfortune^s bitter blast. 
Shame, Despair, and Sorrow keen. 
Are but memories of the past. 
In the Land of Might have been. 

All the dreams our childhood nursed. 
Ere we woke to sin and care — 
Which the touch of earth dispersed — 
Have their bright fulfilment there. 
Every hope the world has crossed 
Shines unaltered and serene. 
Not one ray of glory lost, 
In the Land of Might have been. 

All the sons of Adam's line 
Fain would seek to enter there— 
Fain would throng its shores divine. 
And its sweet repose would share. 
But the mighty Angel's hand 
Waves his Fiery Sword between. 
None may tread that wondrous Land, 
The Land of Might have been. 

Lawrence leaned over her chair, with strange 
and mingled recollections stirring within him. 
He had long forgotten his youthful escapade. 
But the words, and Eleanor's sweet voice, 
brought the past vividly back upon his me- 
mory, and with less of sadness than he had 
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felt for many a year past. It belonged to a 
time, which he could still look back upon 
with pleasure, before passion and sin had 
laid waste his life. It was an echo as it 
were, heard across the gloomy waters of guilt 
and suffering — but an echo from a shore 
where all had been joy. Did not Eleanor 
herself belong to that land in his thoughts ? 
He took leave of her with a warmer pressure 
of the hand than was his wont ; and went 
back to his solitary home with something of 
reawakened happiness in his heart. 



CHAPTER II. 

"These returns are very so so, Mr. 
Mills," said Mr. Hornby, the chairman of 
Walsh's committee, to the principal agent of 
that gentleman, as they sat together in the 
large room at the Worfield Arms, some days 
before the nomination. " What are our fel- 
lows about ? They seem to have lost all 
energy this time. What is the matter with 
them ?" 

" Well, Sir, between ourselves," said Mr. 
Mills, " the chief thing, I am afraid, is that 
Mr. Walsh is not very popular. There are 
a great many things against him, you see, 
Sir. He is a stranger in the place, to begin 
with : and Sir Miles Marchmont's family 
has been connected for so many years with 
Worfield. Then there is an idea, that Mr. 
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Walsh had something to do with setting the 
roughs on to attack Mr. Nevinson. I don't 
believe that he had ; but a good many of the 
respectable tradesmen have taken up the 
notion — not only Purples, but Blues — and 
say, that they won't vote at all. These two 
considerations influence a good many votes, 
between them. You know how much res- 
pected Mr. Nevinson is. But besides this, 
our people have got the idea into their heads 
that Mr. Walsh is a bit of a " — and here Mr. 
Mills, unwilling to give utterance to the libel, 
went through a short pantomime, which 
appeared perfectly comprehensible to his 
hearer. 

" A bit of a screw, eh ?" said Mr. Hornby, 
with a nod of intelligence. 

" YouVe hit it. Sir," responded the other 
with the companion nod. " They have got 
the idea into their heads, and we shan't easily 
get it out. To be sure, Mr. Walsh does look 
rather close after the money ; and I need not 
tell you, Mr. Hornby, that that don't pay at 
election times." 

Mr. Hornby again nodded approval. 

" And that ain't all either," continued Mr. 
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Mills, warming to collar, as he went on. 
" His own agents dislike him, some of them 
that is — and though they pretend to be doing 
their best for him, and one couldn't prove 
that they do not, yet I ain't to be humbugged. 
There's Verrall now, the chap he brought 
down from London. He's a clever fellow, and 
up to his business. I don't say he's not, but it's 
my opinion he hates Mr. Walsh like poison, 
I really believe he does us more harm by the 
hints which he now and then lets drop, than 
ever he will do good.'* 

" That's bad," said Mr. Hornby. « How 
do you think our numbers really stand ?" 

" Well, Mr. Hornby, it is rather for me 
to ask that of you, is it not ? I expect you 
know more about it than I, or anyone 
else." 

" Possibly, Mills, but I want to know 
what is your calculation, in order to see how 
far it agrees with mine." 

" Well, Sir, I will tell you how I reckon 
it. The Blues have always had a majority, 
whenever it has come to a trial, of from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty. Now, 
the largest number I ever remember coming 
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to the poll, was twelve hundred and twenty 
eight. That was five years ago, when 
Colonel Popham stood against Mr. Danger- 
field. Seven hundred and eight odd we 
were, to four hundred and forty odd — a 
hollow thing enough. But now here's fifty 
good, who won't vote for Mr. Walsh, be- 
cause he's a stranger ; and twenty more who 
won't vote because of the business of the 
riot. And there's another fifty, or nigh on 
it, who have gone over to the Purples, be- 
cause of Sir Miles' old connection with the 
borough." 

" That alone makes a difference of a hun- 
dred votes," said Mr. Hornby. 

** Yes, Sir, and that with the other seventy, 
brings down our majority to little more 
than a hundred and fifty. Well, then, 
there's a lot of new comers in the houses 
along the London Road, as well as those on 
Mr. Hollingsworth's property. Mostly 
gentry, they are. They have not taken any 
interest in town matters up to this time. 
But now, I fancy, a great many of them 
have been stirred up to vote for Marchmont. 
We have hardly got a vote among 'em. 
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Now, I know our committee put down these 
votes as seventy or eighty. In my judg- 
ment they are nearer a hundred." 

" Phew," said Mr. Hornby, with a long 
whistle. " Well, I am sorry to say Mr. 
Mills, that your calculations correspond only 
too nearly with mine. If Sir Miles can get 
the Freemen over, he may win this election. 
That puts me in mind of another question I 
wish to ask you. Are the Purples spending 
much money, do you think ?" 

" They are doing it very cleverly if they 
are," was the reply. " I can find no traces 
of it anywhere. The Freemen are shy, as 
they always are ; but I can't make out that 
they have promised Sir Miles — not many of 
them, that is — " 

" What do you make to be the number of 
the Freemen on the register at the present 
time? It was between two hundred and 
eighty, and two hundred and ninety, at the 
last contested election." 

" The number has been somewhat re- 
duced since then. Sir. Two hundred and se- 
venty is nearer the mark now; but you 
must remember, Mr. Hornby, that more 
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than thirty of these have left Worfield, and 
it is a very hard matter to say what has be- 
come of them." 

" Two hundred and seventy, you say ? 
and they nearly all of them used to vote for 
us, did they not ?" 

" Yes, Sir ; three quarters of them that 
did vote, voted on our side. But they will 
not declare themselves till much later in the 
day than this. They never will." 

" Well then, seriously, Mills, if this 
election is not to be lost, we must put our 
shoulder to the wheel. I find your opinion 
accords very nearly with mine. Reckoning 
our majority at three hundred — and it 
would not be safe to reckon it any higher 
— here are a hundred struck off, by votes 
actually gone over to Marchmont. Here are 
likely to be 80 or a lOO new votes given for 
him ; and 70 or so of our party refuse to vote. 
If the Purples can gain over any considerable 
number of Freemen, they will win the day. 
Now, Mills, the Blues have never been 
beaten, since I have had any connection with 
the party ; and they shall not be beaten now 
if I can help it. I shall make a point of 
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speaking my mind to Mr. Walsh, as soon as 
I see him." 

" Quite right. Sir," said Mr. Mills. " I 
am entirely of your mind in the matter. If 
money is spent freely, the election will be 
saved. If it is stinted, it will be lost." 

Here the door opened, and one or two 
members of the committee straggled in ; 
Walsh with them. 

" Well, Mr. Owenson," said the chairman, 
addressing one of them, " have you seen 
Levitt again about his vote. What does he 
say now ?" 

" Say?" rejoined Mr. Owenson, "why, that 
he cannot vote for Walsh, unless he wishes 
to be ruined. His employer has been down, 
and as good as told him, that he will turn him 
out of his situation, if he votes against 
Marchmont. Levitt's heart is with us. He 
makes no scruple of saying so ; but he dares 
not poll for us." 

" Disgraceful, I call that, in a free coun- 
try," said another of the company, a large 
ironmonger by trade. " And yet they tell 
us we don't want the ballot ! Here is a man, 
who has a right to his vote ; and a right to 
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use it too, as much as Sir Miles Marchmont 
himself — and here is another man comes and 
says, ' you shan't exercise your right, just be- 
cause it don't please me.' It's tyranny, that's 
what it is !" 

" So it is, Mr. Hardman," chorussed two 
or three of the committee, " and it is tyranny, 
which nothing but the ballot will set right." 

" Nothing," responded Mr. Hardman, 
warming with his subject under the influence 
of the applause of his friends, " and yet it 
is wonderful how slow people are to see 
their own interest, and how ungrateful too. 
Why it was only yesterday, I went down to 
canvass a man, who used to rent one of my 
cottages. What does he tell me, when I 
advise him to vote for Walsh ? Why, says 
he, ' Mr. Hardman, my landlord, Mr. 
Nevinson's been very kind to me,' says he. 
* He excused me a quarter's rent last winter, 
when I was out of work ; and he has put my 
little boy to school ; and given me a power 
of good advice into the bargain. I am sure 
he's got the poor man's good at heart ; and 
I should like to ask his advice, as to which of 
these two gents I had better vote for. 
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" Ah, that's always the way with the 
Purples/' said one of the committee, " always 
going to the gentlefolk for advice, as though 
a poor man was not worthy to judge for him- 
self." 

" That's what I said to him," continued 
Mr. Hard man. 

" ' Jenkins,' says I, * these are things which 
a man ought to judge for himself It's an 
Englishman's privilege. I would not ask 
Mr. Nevinson's advice, nor any other man's 
either, if I were you.' Well, when I said that, 
what do you think the rascal had the impu- 
dence to say ? ' Very good,' he says, ^ then 
I won't ask yourn,' and slams the door in my 
face." 

" Impertinent rascal," exclaimed Mr. Owen- 
son, " but they are all alike. What have you 
done, by-the-way, Mr. Hardman, about your 
warehouseman, Tredwell, you know?" 

" Tredwell !" returned the ironmonger, 
vehemently, " the villain ! he as good as told 
me last night, that he had promised the 
Purples. I'll Purple him. The fellow has 
been in my service ten or twelve years ; and 
he answers me as independent, as if he had 
been my master, and not I his !" 
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" And he will vote against us ?" said the 
chairman. 

" Not if I know it," replied Hardman. 
" On the day of the polling I shall send him 
out, with some iron hurdling to Mr. 
Wharton's. That is a good nine miles off. 
He will start at seven o'clock in the morning, 
and stay there to fix the hurdles up. Those 
will be my orders to him ; and if he neglects 
them, he will leave my service that day. He 
won't get back to Worfield before six o'clock 
that evening, or I will forfeit fifty pounds. 
No, Mr. Hornby, I don't expect Sir Miles will 
get his vote." 

There was a general expression of approval. 
" Serve him right, Mr. Hardman, that is the 
way to treat them," said Mr. Hornby, " but, 
Mr. Walsh," he continued, " I want to have 
a word with you ?" and he drew the 
would-be Member into a corner. 

"Mr. Walsh, one word is as good as a 
thousand. We shall lose this election, unless 
an eflfbrt is made to prevent it." 

" What kind of an effort do you mean, 
Mr. Hornby.? We are doing all we can, 
are we not ?" 
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" No, at least not in the sense in which I 
used the expression. I have made a very 
careful examination of the canvass books. 
And I have had some conversation with Mr. 
Mills, whose opinion, though formed quite 
independently of mine, fully corroborates it. 
It will be a question of a dozen, perhaps 
half-a-dozen, votes." 

Walsh bit his lip. He had been growing 
more and more provoked every day of his 
stay in Worfield. 

He was shrewd enough to perceive the 
truth, which many of his agents would have 
disguised from him, viz., that he was losing 
ground, and the prospect of the seat slowly 
slipping away from him. To resign now, 
would be to throw away all the money he 
had spent — and it was a large sum — for no- 
thing. 

To go on would be to incur heavier ex- 
pense every day ; and he began to doubt 
whether he could afford it, without seriously 
crippling himself. Angry, however, though 
he might be, he was not so unwise as to vent 
his ill-temper on a person of so much conse- 
quence as Mr. Hornby. 

VOL. III. D 
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" I scarcely think it can be so bad as that," 
he said. 

" But I know it is," rejoined the other. 
" I have gone carefully through every name 
in the list ; and for the last few days I have 
put about inquiries privately, through some 
sources, which are open to me only. My 
opinion is, that we shall have a majority ; but 
it will not reach a dozen votes." 

Walsh tried to smile. " Enough is as 
good as a feast," he said. " If we have a 
majority at the close of the poll, we don't 
want more." 

" But we do want that. And I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Walsh, you must leave no stone 
unturned to secure every single vote ; or the 
result may be half-a-dozen against you, in- 
stead of a dozen in your favour." 

" But are the canvassers leaving any stone, 
unturned .^" asked Walsh, " we have a great 
many of them, and they appear to be work- 
ing all day— and a precious expense they are 
too," he muttered in a lower tone to him- 
self. 

" Not in Worfield perhaps," returned Mr. 
Hornby. " But here are nearly twenty of 
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the freemen belonging properly to our side, 
most of whom have left Worfield since the 
last election, and no attempt has been made 
to look them up. You must send special 
niessengers to find them, and bring every 
mother's son up to vote." 

** A special messenger after each?" ejacu- 
lated the candidate aghast at the notion. 

"Not exactly after each one; but after 
each batch of them. By making inquiries in 
the town, some clue to their present addresses 
has, in most instances, been found. Where 
this has failed they must be ferreted out. 
It must be done, Mr. Walsh, unless you 
mean to throw up altogether. I tell you 
fairly I shall resign my office as Chairman, 
unless it is done. It would be undergoing 
the mortification of a defeat for nothing." 
Walsh again bit his lip till the blood came ; 
but he continued to suppress all outward sign 
of the wrath within. " You are right Mr. 
Chairman," he said, " I will see to it imme- 
diately. Have you the list ?'' 

"To be sure," was the reply, "I have 
made it out most carefully, and added all the 
particulars, which I have been able to collect 
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about the parties. Here are two Abbotts, 
father and son, used to work in Repton's 
mil), removed to Ashton-under-line, three 
years ago ; Digger, a small grocer, failed in 
the Spring of last year — gone into partnership 
with a brother-in-law at Midhurst, Sussex ; 
Egerton, Ewing, James and Reuben Jones, 
Robins, and Worsley, all carpenters or smiths, 
promoted to situations in different dockyards 
by Mr. Dangerfield's interest. Ferrers, 
Masters, Smith, Stevens, -and Young, be- 
lieved to be in the employment of Messrs. 
Hurrell of Birmingham. They went there 
in a body about eighteen months ago, en- 
ticed away by the offer of higher wages. 
Hughes, Langham, Scratton, and Williams, 
residence unknown, but may perhaps be dis- 
covered through their relatives in Worfield. 
Morgan, Vanderhaagen, residence Bristol, 
the former a dyer by trade ; the latter parish- 
clerk for many years in some parish in the 
city. There is the list. I am sure you may 
find two-thirds of them, without any great 
difficulty, and active agents, would hunt up 
the whol^." 

''Well, we will try at all events. We 
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must send out two or three separate agents, 
must we not ?" 

"Four or five, Mr. Walsh. One must 
make the round of the various dockyards. 
That is full work for one man. Another 
must go to Manchester ; and another again 
to Birmingham. And I should advise you 
to employ two more in looking^ up the 
others.*' 

"Have we that number of agents to 
spare .?" 

"I will ask MUls," said Mr. Hornby. 
" Meanwhile," he added, mindful of the hint 
he had received. " There is your London em- 
ployey Verrall, he will do for one." 

" Verrall ? true," Walsh's lip curled with 
malicious satisfaction at the suggestion. He 
knew that Verrall would especially dislike 
being sent on such a mission : which would 
have the appearance of shelving him — at all 
events would imply that he was not one of 
the more important agents. " True. Here Mr. 
Verrall, will you -step here.^" and in presence 
of Mr. Hornby he informed him of the mis- 
sion, on which it was intended to send him. 
Walsh was not disappointed! Verrall looked 
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as sulky as he could have desired, while the 
Chairman read out to him the list, which he 
had already submitted to his employer. As 
he pronounced the name of the last on the 
list however, the agent's face suddenly changed, 
and exhibited an expression of surprise. He 
instantly suppressed it, and answered with 
his usual deliberation. 

" Very well, Sir. I am ready. I think I 
had better undertake to look up Hughes and 
the others, as well as the two Bristol voters : 
that is, if you have no objection." 

"Hughes's lot, and the Bristol voters.^" 
repeated Mr. Hornby. " Well that is cer- 
tainly the most difficult department of any* 
What makes you wish to have that.'^" 

"I should like to take the hard work, Mr. 
Hornby. What did you say was the name 
of the last on the list.?" 

" The last ? Oh, Vanderhaagen ; Hans 
Vanderhaagen, a strange name enough. Here 
are all the particulars I have picked up res- 
pecting him. Hans, son of Jonas Vander- 
haagen, of Dutch descent ; family settled for 
many generations in Worfield; migrated to 
Bristol more than thirty years ago, when a 
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young man, was for many years, and perhaps 
still is, clerk of St. Jorworth's in that city/' 

"St. Jorworth's, Sir?" inquired Verrall, 
with an appearance of much interest. " There 
is no such parish as St. Jorworth's in Bristol. 
I had occasion not long ago to asce;rtain the 
names of all the parishes there, and I am 
certain there was none of that name." 

" I think you must be mistaken, Verrall," 
replied Mr. Hornby. " My information 
comes from a man, who is in general very 
accurate, and who, I know, has taken great 
pains in the matter. Possibly he may have 
mis written the name of the parish ; but here 
is Mr. Vanderhaagen's address in full — 17, 
Friar's Buildings, Bristol ; obtained only a 
few months ago. You will be tolerably sure 
to find him at all events." 

Verrall's eyes twinkled with satisfaction, as 
he heard those particulars, which he carefully 
noted in his pocket-book, " I suppose. Sir, I 
had better start this afternoon ?" he said. 

" To look up Vanderhaagen ? Well, yes, 
I suppose so. You had better take down the 
names of the others also, though. Do not 
you think so, Mr. Walsh ?" 
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" Oh yes," replied Walsh, who had listened 
to the conversation with some impatience, 
and was somewhat annoyed to perceive that 
Verrall did not dislike the notion of being sent 
on this mission after all. " He means to 
make a holiday of it, I expect, the rascal," he 
muttered to himself. " He would like to 
spend as much money, and do as little work 
as would pass muster. But I'll put a stopper 
on that. Oh, yes, I suppose so," he repeated 
in a louder tone. " He may as well take 
that department as any other. Only, Mr. 
Verrall, I must beg you to remember that the 
strictest economy is necessary ; and you must 
incur no extra expense of any kind without 
obtaining my authority, or that of Mr. 
Hornby." 

Verrall bowed gravely in reply to this in- 
timation. He went through the remainder of 
the morning's task assigned to him, without 
any outward manifestation of the welcome 
surprise, which the casual information just 
received had given him. He had no sooner 
quitted the committee-room, and reached the 
privacy of his lodging, than his gratification 
began to vent itself in audible chuckles. 
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" So," he exclaimed, " I have found the 
clue /at last ; and just as I was upon the point 
of throwing up the business in despair * 
Hans Vanderhaagen, clerk of St. Jorworth's. 
There cannot be, I think, two persons exactly 
corresponding to that description. Now, if 
I get the certificate, every link in the chain 
will be complete. And then John Walsh — " 
he filled up the void in his speech with a long 
whistle, and taking his carpet bag in his 
hand, hurried oflF to the station to catch the 
train for Bristol. 



CHAPTER III. 

It wanted a day or two to the nommation. 
Eleanor had just returned from her visit to 
Dr. McDermott ; and Nevinson was on the 
point of setting out for Manchester, whither 
he had been summoned by a mess^e re- 
ceived from one of the large houses with 
which he was connected in business, request- 
ing his immediate presence, if only for a 
day. He had been unable to leave Wor- 
field, as he had intended, during any part of 
the last month. In the first place, Sir Miles 
Marchmont had made it a particular request 
that he would remain, his personal presence 
being of great value to his party at that 
ztisss. In the second, Mrs. Nevinson had, 
iknown to him, taken the opportunity of 
eanor's absence, to ask Mrs, Dennis and 
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Miss Luttrell to occupy her vacant room. 
It was impossible that Nevinson, in common 
civility, could be absent from home during 
their visit, unless absolutely obliged. He 
had regretted this for many reasons ; and 
he was now particularly sorry that his ab- 
sence had become imperative just at the very 
crisis of the contest : as every day showed 
more plainly that it was likely to be one of 
the severest struggles ever known in the 
annals of elections. 

On one account only had his stay in Wor- 
field been satisfactory to him ; and that was 
the improvement in the hospital patient 
during those three or four weeks. He had 
been deeply interested in her as the reader 
knows ; the more so, perhaps, because, for a 
great length of time he was the only per- 
son, whom she would consent to see. But, 
of late, his influence upon her had begun 
visibly to show itself. She was growing 
calmer and more reasonable ; and he had 
brought her to promise that when he himself 
was obliged to leave Worfield, she would 
allow one of his friends to visit her in his 
place. He was, therefore, a good deal vexed 
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when, on the morning of his departure for 
Manchester, he was obliged to leave her in a 
state of excitement, quite as great as she had 
shown at the worst crisis of her malady. He 
had called and found her much as usual. 
After some conversation, he mentioned that 
he was now at last-obliged to leave Worfield, 
he could not say quite for how long, but 
probably for several weeks. But an intimate 
friend of his, he said, Mr. Francis Lawrence, 
who had much greater experience than him- 
self in visiting the sick and suffering, had 
kindly promised to take his place, and see 
her every day. She would find his vbits the 
greatest comfort — 

He had got thus far, when, to his surprise, 
the patient interrupted him with an abrupt- 
ness she had not shown for many weeks, and 
refused to receive the proposed visits. 
Thinking it not unlikely that she might have 
conceived a mistaken notion about Law- 
rence's dealings with the poor, he began to 
assure her that Mr. Francis Lawrence had 
"had much experience of the suffering and 
afflicted, and was most considerate for their 
feelings. But she repeated her refusal, her 
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language growing more vehement, until at 
last, a violent hysterical attack came on. He 
was obliged to call in the help of the matron, 
and leave the sufferer in her charge, pro- 
mising, however, that he would come again to 
inquire, before quitting Worfield. 

On leaving the hospital, Nevinson resolved 
to call at the College, and tell Lawrence that 
he must defer for the present, at all events, 
his intended visits to the sick woman. But 
on inquiring for his friend, he found that he 
was not in his study — a rare occurrence at 
that time of the day — nor could the servant 
inform him where his master was. He was 
rather vexed at this, because during the last 
two or three weeks he had hardly seen Law- 
rence at all. He had set this down to the 
fact that Mrs. Dennis and Miss Luttrell 
were not particularly to his taste. They 
were now gone ; and he was anxious to se- 
cure his friend's company at dinner that day, 
and take leave of him — he himself not leaving 
for Manchester until the evenmg. 

But Nevinson was mistaken as to the 
cause of his friend's absence from Brathay 
House. He had thought very little about 
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Mrs. Dennis or Fanny Luttrell either. The 
truth was that his friend's home circle did 
not any longer possess the attraction for him, 
which Eleanor's presence gave it. The fact 
had slowly dawned upon him, and had caused 
him surprise, as well as annoyance. He had 
believed that his feeling towards Miss 
Rivers was one of friendship and esteem, but 
without any other ingredient. Youthful 
passion, he was assured, had not only been 
crushed, but every fibre of it had been torn 
up ; nor could it ever again be implanted in 
his breast. Even if Teresa herself could 
arise to life again in all the splendour of her 
beauty and grace, as he had first beheld her, 
he doubted whether the sight would recall 
from the grave, anything but the mere 
phantom of his early affection. However that 
might be, no other woman, he knew quite 
well, could ever be to him anything more than 
the marred and feeble copy of what Teresa once 
was. Feeling thus, he had never dreamed that 
the pleasure which Eleanor Rivers' society 
afforded him was caused by any warmer 
emotion, than that of friendly regard. 

But the craving after love will survive the 
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extinction of passion ; and is in truth im- 
perishable, so long as life itself endures. 
Lawrence's nature, moreover, was one which 
could least of all dispense with its presence. 
During the interval of his absence from Eng- 
land, the terrible prostration, whicn the shock 
of Teresa's death had caused, and the varied 
excitement of his Missionary life, had given 
an unnatural tone to his mind, which for the 
time rendered him insensible to all other 
subjects of interest. These stimulants had 
now been removed, and nature began to re- 
assert her sway. The words of the author 
of " Philip van Artevelde '' — that noblest 
dramatic poem (those of Shakespeare alone 
excepted) which our language contains — 
might well have been applied to him. 

" You behold me here 
A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its first verdure j having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
Its vital juices, from the air its powers. 
And surely as man's strength, and health are whole. 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Reopens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renewed." 

Only as the same poet most truly describes 
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it, the second love in such a case, is set upon 
an object as different in outward appearance 
as is consistent with any substantial inward 
likeness. The world, seldom profound in its 
judgments, forms none more shallow, than 
when it charges the bereaved husband or wife 
who form a second attachment, with infidelity 
to the memory of the first. The presumed 
forgetfulness is often the truest tribute to the 
faithfulness of that memory— a witness that 
the companionship of love has become, 
through previous experience, so necessary to 
those that have lost it, that they must pine 
and die unless it be renewed. 

Lawrence, like most men of his tempera- 
ment, would have been the first to condemn 
in other men the course which he now medi- 
tated himeslf When the truth first broke 
fujly updn him, which was about a week or 
so after Eleanor's departure for the North, he 
struggled resolutely and angrily against it. 
. Such things were right in other men, he told 
himself, but not in him. His life was to be 
one long atonement for the evil he had 
wrought ; and in that atonement was the 
living witness of his forgiveness. But to at- 
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tempt to construct for himself a new home of 
earthly happiness, would be to fall away to 
the old weakness again. Nor would it be 
right, so he told himself, towards Miss Rivers 
herself. What could he give her in exchange 
for her warm and fresh affections, but the 
wreck of a heart — all the life of which had 
been irrevocably wasted on another ? 

So he reasoned with himself. But love is 
the veritable Antoeus of the heathen fable. 
The oftener it is cast to the ground, the 
stronger it rises up. Before the time of 
Eleanor's return, Lawrence learned that he 
had found his master. He had resolved to 
seek her on the earliest opportunity that 
offered, and ascertain his sentence from her 
lips. This was the reason why he had 
avoided Nevinson's house so decidedly during 
the fortnight which had preceded Miss Rivers' 
arrival from the North. It was a subject, 
which he. felt he could not enter upon with 
his friend. He had resolved not to see him, 
until he could announce his future connection 
with his family, or his resolution of leaving 
Worfield, as the only means of banishing the 
subject from his thoughts. 
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No sooner, therefore, had he ascertained by 
inquiry at Mrs. Nevinson's door, that Miss 
Rivers had returned, than he penned a note 
to her, in which he asked an interview on the 
following day, requesting at the same time 
that she would mention his intended visit to 
no one. 

Eleanor's cheek flushed as she read the note, 
though in the privacy of her own chamber. 
Women are more sharpsighted than men in 
these matters. For some weeks before her 
journey northwards, the conviction had been, 
creeping upon her, strange as such a thing 
might seem — that Mr. Lawrence was begin- 
ning to regard her in a different light from 
that in which he viewed all other women. 
Though not wanting in courtesy, he was in 
general so indifl^erent to ladies' society, that 
any expression of interest from him became 
in itself a marked attention. When he met 
her in the cottages of the poor, or at the 
schools, or at Brathay House, he would ask 
her opinion on any question which might 
casually arise with an eagerness, and listen to 
her replies with an attention, which was a 
curious contrast to his ordinary reserve. 
When constrained to differ from her as, 
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considering the disagreement of their views 
on religious questions, was sometimes in- 
evitable — she could not fail to remark how 
unwilling he seemed to be that any such 
opposition should exist, and how he would 
try to accommodate his views, as far as he 
honestly could, to hers. Once or twice he 
had uttered expressions of approval, which 
seemed to come from his heart. 

How was all this to be interpreted ? Could 
it be that he really was attracted by her ? 
Was it possible that her affection could 
make up to him in any degree, however 
slight, for the sufferings of the past ? If it 
should be so, and his thought found ex- 
pression in words, what answer should she 
give him ? 

Ah, there could be but one. Years ago, 
when she had been scarcely more than a child, 
and he a youth, only lately gone up to the 
University, he had always engaged her fancy. 
He was daring, generous, clever, and full of 
boyish spirits. Afterwards, his misfortunes, 
and the nobleness, which (as she at least 
thought) he displayed, in the resignation of 
his grandfather's property, had warmly en- 
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listed her sympathies. Her thoughts had 
often been with him, in his trials and suffer- 
ings in the strange land to which his volun- 
tary exile had consigned him. When at 
length he had returned, this interest had been 
awakened more keenly by the history of 
those adventures from his own lips. She 
had come to think of him as a man endowed 
with those rare masculine virtues, to which a 
woman delights to cling. Scarcely a week of 
their intercourse had gone by, in which his 
hold upon hef thoughts had not deepened and 
strengthened. Yes, indeed, if he were to ask 
her to share for the future his lot in life, there 
could be no doubt what must be her answer. 
Her eye glanced again and again at the clock, 
as she sat alone in the drawing-room, when 
the hour of the appointed interview drew 
near. And the tell-tale blush rose to her 
cheek, as the well-known knock was heard 
at the door, and Lawrence was ushered into 
the room. 

An hour afterwards, Nevinson returning 
from another visit to the hospital, encountered 
his friend, who was just putting on his hat 
in the hall. 
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" Ah, Lawrence, I have found you at last. 
Why where have you been for the last fort- 
night at least ? Don't go away now I have 
found you. I am obliged to leave this 
evening for Manchester ; but it wants several 
hours still before I go. Come and take a 
turn in the garden till six o'clock, and dine 
with us afterwards." 

" Thank you, I am afraid I cannot, though 
I should like it. I promised Peach some 
time ago, that I would go and see that hos- 
pital patient of yours, and I have never been 
able to do so I must go at once, or it will 
be too late to-day." 

" That is one of the things I wanted to see 
you about, Frank. I am sorry to say she 
won't see you. I cannot think what has 
made her change her mind, for she had pro- 
mised me most positively that she would allow 
you to visit her, and even seemed glad, I 
thought, at the prospect. It would be no 
use, nor indeed would it be right, to force a 
visit upon her." 

"I am not sure of that," said Lawrence 
sternly. " We are to be instant in season 
and out of season, and this determined re- 
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jection of religious help is not a thing to be 
pampered, to my mind. But let that pass 
for the present. I will just take a turn with 
you, as you propose, in the garden : for there 
is a piece of news which I want to tell you." 

" I will come this moment," said the un- 
conscious Nevinson. " Well, whatever this 
piece of news may be, it does not seem to be 
very bad news, Frank. I have not seen you 
look so bright* since your return to Eng- 
land." 

" It is news, which I hope will please you, 
at all events," said Lawrence. 

" If it pleases you, I make no doubt it will 
please me," said the other. " But let us hear 
it." 

" Something has befallen me which, three 
months ago, I should have thought most 
wildly improbable." 

" Has anyone left you a fortune ?" 

" It's a thing more unlikely than that." 

" You are not going to be brought into 
Parliament, I suppose, or made a baronet," 
said Nevinson, smiling. 

" No," said Lawrence, with a responsive 
smile. " And yet I am going to change my 
'condition in life.' 
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" Why, you are not going to be married, 
to be sure ! I remember, when you first 
came to Worfield, Joseph Verrall asked me 
if you were a married man ; and I thought 
how strange the question sounded. But now 
that I look at you, I declare the idea does not 
seem so very strange after all." 

" Stranger things than that have come to 
pass, William," said the other. 

" It is so, then ! Well, Frank, I have cer- 
tainly never been more surprised in my life. 
I need not say you have my very heartiest 
good wishes. But who is the lady ?" 
Can't you guess that, William ?" 
No, who is it?" Nevinson uttered 
these last words in a different tone; for a 
strange suspicion had all of a moment oc- 
curred to him. Lawrence had just been 
paying a visit at Brathay House, but to 
whom.f^ Not to his mother, for she kept 
her room until the evening always now, and 
never saw visitors. It must have been to 
Eleanor, then. Had he been to tell her the 
news, and receive the congratulations of an 
old friend, or could it be possible that — 
" Who is it ?" he repeated in a quick, almost 
angry voice. 
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" You mean that you really can't guess, 
even now?" said Lawrence. 

" No, I can't. I don't wish to guess. 
Tell me, at once, please ?" 

" Well, then, to Miss Rivers, to Eleanor. 
You will wish me joy, will you not, my dear 
old friend ? It is good news for you, and for 
Mrs. Nevinson, too, in one way, at all 
events. You will not lose her, you know. 
I am not likely to run away from Worfield 
now, and — why, what is the matter, Nevin- 
son ? You don't speak. This doesn't dis- 
please you, I hope." 

" Are you in earnest .^" asked his friend, 
bringing out his words as though each of 
them cost him an effort to pronounce it. 

" In earnest, William ? Am I a man so 
much given to joking, do you think, or 
should I be likely to choose this subject for 
a jest, even if I was.? Sit down on the 
bench here, my dear fellow, until you are 
better, and then let me understand you. If 
there is any reason why I should not marry 
Eleanor, let me know what it is .?" 

" No, no, I am aware of none," said Nevin- 
son, with a determined effort at self control. 
" Pray accept my — my hearty good wishes, 
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and — but I must go in at once. I have to 
start in an hour or two for Manchester, 
and — there's business, and — and my mother, 
you know — and I must really go now. 
Good-bye, good-bye. My best wishes, you 
know, and if I don't see — if I am obliged to 
go, tell Eleanor so. My best wishes, and — '* 
He did not finish his sentence, but hurriedly 
grasped Lawrence's hand, and was gone. 

Frank looked after him in surprise and 
perplexity. What could be the explanation 
of this strange alteration in his demeanour ? 
What could there be in the announcement 
of a marriage between his adopted sister 
and his oldest and earliest friend, to cause 
such strange behaviour on his part ? Nevin- 
son was not the man to care for money ; 
and even if he did, there would be no de- 
ficiency of means. If Miss Rivers came 
to him without any fortune at all, there 
would be a sufficiency. Frank had four 
hundred a-year of his own, and his professor- 
ship was worth fully three hundred more, in 
addition to a very comfortable house. It 
could not be that. He would have been in- 
clined to fancy that William cared for her 
himself, had it not been for the distinct as- 
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surance he had received from the lady on 
the first night of his arrival in Worfield, 
that there neither was, nor ever had been, any 
attachment between them, but that of brother 
and sister. Again, Eleanor had been most 
anxious to announce their engagement herself 
to Nevinson ; though she had afterwards 
laughingly said, that she would allow Frank 
the pleasure of giving him the first infor- 
mation, in token of her entire submission to 
his will and pleasure for the future. No, that 
conjecture was as idle as the other. It must be 
that he thought that it was wrong for Frank to 
marry at all ; and though he had jested with 
him about his marriage, before he had any 
idea that that was really the news which 
Frank was about to announce to him, yet he 
could not honestly express his satisfaction, 
when he found that such was really the fact. 
Well, if so, he could not complain ; for such 
had been, till, within the last fortnight, his 
own idea. But it should not break ofl?* the 
cordiality between them — of that he was re- 
solved. Deferring any further discussion of 
the point to a future occasion, Lawrence be- 
took himself home. 

Meanwhile Nevinson walked with rapid 
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Steps into the house, and avoiding alike the 
boudoir where the invalid was expecting the 
daily visit of her son, and the drawing-room, 
where the newly betrothed bride still loitered, 
in the hope of pouring into the ear of her be- 
loved brother the delicious secret of her heart 
— he proceeded straight to his dressing-room, 
and closed the door against all intruders. 

We must not ask too curiously how this 
brave and true-hearted man passed that hour of 
intense suffering. The disappointed lover sel- 
dom meets with much sympathy, either in fic- 
tion or real life. He is the favourite mark for 
men's ridicule; and is rarely represented in 
any other light, unless indeed his disappoint- 
ment instigates him to crime. Perhaps in 
the main, there is more justice in the satire 
than might at first appear ; for men who 
do not merit rejection, rarely encounter it ; 
nor are the deepest affections often called 
into play, except when elicited by mutual 
feeling. But there are cases like that of 
Nevinson, where the heart has long been set 
with resolute purpose on a worthy object; 
and has never doubted of its ultimate success, 
nor had just reason to doubt it — where love 
has grown silently, year after year, until its 
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tendrils have entwined themselves round every 
fibre of the heart, and it has become im- 
possible to tear them out. They must be 
left to withet* and die, and the faded leaves 
will mingle with the living ones, as long 
as life endures. Excepting only the remorse 
for deadly crime, earth has no sorrow like it. 

Nevinson had to cast aside every hope for 
the future, every memory of the past ; for 
these were so blended in his mind with the 
thought of Eleanor's companionship, that he 
could not entertain them separate from her. 
He must surrender the star-jewel of his life 
to one, whose knowledge of her, compared 
with his own, was but a thing of yesterday ; 
whose love was scarcely as many weeks old as 
his could number years ! 

And withal, none must know his secret. 
She least of all. He must bear his burden 
alone — bear it to his grave untold, unguessed. 
Let us draw a veil over that hour of weakness 
and suffering. Enough, that when he. left 
the house, after despatching a hurried note to 
Eleanor, and taking an equally hurried fare- 
well of his mother, he had regained, out- 
wardly at least, the mastery of himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Eleanor was sitting alone in her bou- 
doir, to all appearance engaged in crotchet 
work, but in reality busied with a far more 
delicate and intricate web — that of her own 
thoughts. It was the second morning after 
Nevinson's departure; and she had not yet 
got over the disappointment, caused by the 
manner in which he had received the news 
of her engagement. To be sure he had 
sent her a note, which was like himself, sim- 
ple and affectionate.- " There were few men in 
the world," he had written, *^ whom he could 
think worthy of her ; but Francis Lawrence 
was one of those few. He earnestly trusted 
— he could not doubt, that such an union 
would be crowned with every earthly happi- 
ness." This was well enough; and what 
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she had expected of him. But then she had 
thought, that he would surely have come to 
her room, if only for a single moment — come 
to her room, as he had gone to his mother's, 
and given her a brother's kiss and blessing. 
And even in the letter there was something 
strange ; for it contained an urgent request, 
worded so as to become almost a command, 
that the engagement should not be made 
known to his mother for the present. " There 
was a reason," he said, " which he could not 
disclose, why this must be so." Knowing 
her adopted brother's dislike to concealment 
of every kind, she felt sure there must be 
some circumstances unknown to her, but 
connected with her afFairs, or Frank's, which 
obliged William to lay this restriction on 
them. She little dreamed that he feared, lest 
the announcement of her engagement to 
another might cause Mrs. Nevinson a pang 
of self-reproach, which in her present pre- 
carious state might be attended with grave 
consequences to her. 

Eleanor doubted and pondered as to what 
the explanation of the mystery might be. 
But the image of her lover once called up. 
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soon banished all other shadows from her 
mind. She relapsed into one of those golden 
dreams of intense happiness, which visit none 
but the pure in heart, who have realised the 
highest aspiration of earth, the assured affec- 
tion of one worthy of them. The future 
stretched out before her a glorious vista, ra- 
diant with light and colour, its very shadows 
full of softened beauty. She was Frank's 
wife ; leaning her weakness on his stronger 
arm ; gathering knowledge from his lips, 
and strength from his example ; permitted to 
soothe the sorrow which had so long embit- 
tered life to him. Come what might, what 
had she to fear now ? Alas for human hap- 
piness, when it ventures thus to defy the 
future ! 

Eleanor's dream, for the moment, at all 
events, was speedily dispelled by a summons 
to Mrs. Nevinson's room. 

"My dear," . said that lady, whose face 
gave evident signs that she was in, what is 
called a very decided taking, " here is a note 
from Mr. Peach which you must answer. I 
really am not equal to doing it. I daresay 
he means well, but he seems to have no idea 
of the trouble he gives." 
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Eleanor read the note. " It is addressed 
to William," she said. " He does not know 
that he is away." 

" He might have inquired," said Mrs. 
Nevinson. She had some excuse for her 
irritability, as she was still suffering severely 
from the attack which had so long confined 
her to her bed, and her son's absence always 
troubled her. " He might have inquired," 
she repeated. " And why in the world, I 
wonder, should this woman refuse to see Mr. 
Lawrence ! He is quite the proper person 
to visit her. Why is everything to be put 
off upon William ?" 

" Oh, mamma, it is not his fault, you 
know," exclaimed Eleanor, quickly. 

" His fault !" repeated Mrs. Nevinson, 
more crabbedly than before. " His fault 
that other people's business is put off upon 
him ! I should think not, indeed !" 

" I did not mean William's fault. Of 
course, it could not be his. I meant it was 
not Mr. Lawrence's," said Eleanor, colouring 
as she pronounced the name. 

*' Mr. Lawrence's," again repeated Mrs. 
Nevinson. " Nobody said that it was that I 
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know of. But, without considering whose 
fault it may be, you must write a line to 
Mr. Peach, and say that William will not be 
back — to stay that is — for some time, and 
he must get some one else to go and see this 
person." 

" But you see, mamma, that someone must 
see her at once, because they are going to 
move her shortly, if they can, into the 
country. She wants to see William and me, 
before she goes." 

" But if he is not here, how is it possible 
for him to go," rejoined Mrs. Nevinson, im- 
patiently. "You don't want to have him 
fetched back from Manchester, I suppose, on 
purpose, do you ?" ' 

" No, mamma ; but I was thinking 
whether someone else might not go there 
with me — Mr. Peach, perhaps ; or whether 
I might not even go there alone. You see, 
she wants to see me as well as William — why 
I don't know, but it is plain she does. It is 
plain, too, that Mr. Peach thinks it would be 
a good thing for me to go. Do you see any 
harm in my going by myself?" 

" You are sure the woman has not been ill 
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of any infectious fever, or anything of that 
sort?" asked Mrs. Nevinson. 

" Oh, quite sure. Mr. Peach said so in 
the first instance, if you remember. And he 
told me so again, a day or two ago." 

" And he will answer for it that she is 
respectable ?" 

" Oh, she must be that, mamma, or Wil- 
liam would not have been so interested in 
her." 

" Well then," said. Mrs. Nevinson, whose 
fit of ill- temper had by this time passed ofl!^, 
" I don't see any reason why you shouldn't 
go if you like it." 

Miss Rivers hastened to avail herself of 
this permission, aware that the elder lady's 
gracious moods must be profited by without 
loss of time, or they were apt to yield no 
profit at all. She slipped out of the room, 
as soon as an opportunity of escape pre- 
sented itself, put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and was soon on her way to the hospital. 
She had some acquaintance with Mrs. Wat- 
son, the matron, whose children attended 
the Sunday School. The worthy lady re- 
ceived her with much civility, but shook her 
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head, when Miss Rivers spoke of the errand 
on which she had come. 

" Very kind of you, Miss, I am sure. 
Indeed, for the matter of that, I felt pr-etty 
certain that you would not refuse. I can't help 
being interested in the poor thing, myself; 
but I am afraid between you and me and the 
post, that it's a bad business." 

" Do you think she will die ?" asked her 
visitor. 

" I don't know that exactly. The doc- 
tors say that they can't see that there is any- 
thing serious the matter. But she gets no 
better, notwithstanding. 'Tis the mind 
that's in fault, you see. Miss Rivers, not the 
body." 

" You don't think that she is deranged ?" 

" Well, Miss, I don't know what to say. 
In general, I should think her as rational as 
you or me. It's only at times that she is so 
flighty and strange. Anybody that had seen 
her yesterday, would have thought that she 
was stark mad — as mad as any patient in 
Bedlam. You see, Mr. Nevinson's been to 
see her I don't know how many times during 
the last two or three months, and she's 
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always as meek as a lamb with him ; and 
when he told her that he was going away for . 
some time, and would ask a friend of his to 
come and visit her in his room, she made no 
kind of objection. And I don't know why 
she should, for the matter of that. Well, 
when he came, as he said, to pay her his last 
visit before leaving, and promised that his 
friend, Mr. Lawrence, should call the next 
day, I'm told she broke out like a mad 
woman. Mr. Nevinson sent to me, for he 
couldn't make anything of her; and it was 
an hour pretty well, before Sophy and I could 
quiet her." 

" I suppose she disliked the notion of a 
stranger visiting her," said Miss Rivers. 
" It couldn't have been any personal ob- 
jection to Mr. Lawrence. I don't think she 
has ever seen him." 

" No, she hasn't, ma'am," said Mrs. Wat- 
son. " She was brought into the hospital 
before Mr. Lawrence came to settle in Wor- 
field ; and he has never been inside the gates, 
except to call on Mr. Peach, whose house, 
you know, lies quite at the other end of the 
building. She can never have seen him; 
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nor, I should think, has she even so much as 
heard his name. It's onlv that she can't 
abide strangers. And yet she does take 
crotchets into her head the other way some- 
times, and is as anxious to see some people, 
as she is to avoid others. Three months ago 
nothing would satisfy her, but that she must 
see Mr. Nevinson. She couldn't have known 
anything about him, I should have thought. 
But see him she would, and now she wants 
to see you'* 

" Poor thing," said Miss Rivers, " it is 
plain there's something on her mind. She 
ought to see a clergyman, I think." 

" No doubt, if she could be got to do it," 
returned Mrs. Watson, " but it's very odd too. 
When I went to see her later in the evening, 
she had got quiet and rational again. She 
talked a good deal about Mr. Lawrence. I 
suppose she felt a little ashamed of her be - 
haviour about him ^ few hours before. She 
made all sorts of inquiries as to how long 
Mr. Lawrence had been in Worfield, and 
where he had been, before he came there. 
You'd have thought that she had all of a 
moment taken as great a fancy to him, as 
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she had before taken a dislike. And when 
Mr. Peach came this morning, she coaxed 
him into writing that note, asking you and 
Mr. Nevinson to call this afternoon." 

" Have you any idea why she wants to 
see me in particular ?" inquired Miss Rivers. 

The matron looked a little embarrassed. 
" Well, Miss, to tell the truth, and shame a 
certain person that shall be nameless, I think 
it is in consequence of what I told her. 
You see, ma'am, she was so very anxious to 
know everything about Mr. Lawrence, that 
t thought there could be no harm in telling 
her a piece of news, which is pretty generally 
known now ; and in respect of which, I take 
leave to offer my humble congratulations. 
Miss." 

Eleanor coloured and looked a little an- 
noyed ; but bowed her acknowledgments 
civilly, notwithstanding. 

" You see. Miss," continued the voluble 
old lady, " I am not one to circulate gossip, 
not I. But I heard Mr. Peach yesterday 
evening congratulate Mr. Lawrence himself 
upon it, and so I knew that it was true. 
Well, I had no sooner given a hint of the 
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matter to our patient upstairs, than she seemed 
as interested in it, as if it had been her own 
sister — begging your pardon. Miss, for sug- 
gesting the comparison. It is that, I fancy, 
that has set her mind thinking about you. 
It is not uncommon for sick persons to take 
such fancies. But anyway, that is the only 
reason I can think of." 

" Well, whatever the reason may be, Mrs. 
Watson," said Miss Rivers ; " I suppose, as 
I api here, I had better go upstairs. Will 
you ascertain if she is ready to receive me ?" 

Mrs. Watson left the room, and returned 
in about ten minutes with the information 
that the invalid was anxious to see her. 
Eleanor, accordingly, was conducted to a dis- 
tant wing of the Hospital, looking out upon 
a small garden, and containing a few rooms, 
reserved for patients, whose cases more par- 
ticularly required quiet. The matron took 
leave of her at the door, leaving Eleanor to 
enter alone. 

The invalid was lying on a low truckle 
bed, near the window, in a listless attitude ; 
which she exchanged for one of anxiety and 
alarm as she heard the door open. A quick 
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glance seemed to reassure her ; and, as if 
exhausted by the efFort, slight as it was, she 
dropped on her pillow, without reply to the 
salutation of her vls'tor. The latter contem- 
plated her with a look, in which compassion 
was mingled with something of surprise. 
She was young, apparently several years 
under thirty ; but hardship and suffering had 
left such evident traces on her features, that 
she might be younger even than that. She 
had the remains of great beauty — wasted and 
faded, but still plainly discernible. Her hair, 
which had been cut short, when she was ad- 
mitted as a patient, had now grown to some 
length again, and was of the deepest black, 
rich and glossy, contrasting remarkably with 
the soft blue of her eyes. 

Feeble and helpless as she was, there was 
grace nevertheless, in every movement of her 
elegantly turned neck and shoulder. If ful- 
ness and colour could be restored to her 
sunken cheeks, and deathly complexion, 
Eleanor thought she would rarely have seen 
so lovely a creature. Nor could she, she felt 
sure, have ever been born to the rank of 
life to which she now seemed to belong. She 
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scarcely knew how to open a conversation 
with her. Drawing a chair to the bedside, 
she seated herself in silence. 

It was broken by the invalid, who, accosting 
her in a voice which, though weak, was 
singularly sweet, inquired if she had the 
pleasure of addressing Miss Rivers, Mr. 
Ne Vinson's step-sister." 

" My name is Rivers," replied Eleanor, 
" and I live with Mrs. Nevinson, Mr. Nevin- 
son's mother. But I am no relation of hers, 
only her adopted daughter. Mr. Nevinson 
is absent from Worfield, and likely to be so 
for some time. As I found, therefore, that 
you were anxious to see me, as well as him, 
and it was, of course, out of his power at 
present to accompany me, I thought it better 
not to wait for his return, but to come 
alone." 

" You are kind," said the stranger, " and 
your voice is the sweetest I have heard for 
many a day. Will you come round to the 
light, if I may ask so much ? I should like 
to see your face more plainly." 

Miss Rivers complied. She passed round 
to the other side of the bed, where the light 
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fell full upon her face. The sick woman 
raised herself with difficulty upon her elbow, 
and looked long and fixedly at her. " Thank 
you," she said. " It's a face I shall not soon 
forget. Purity and peace are written plainly 
upon it. Miss Rivers, if what I have to tell 
you causes you surprise and sorrow, will you 
remember that my only motive is to save 
you from far bitterer suffering, when it would 
be too late to remedy it. You will forgive 
me, will you not?" 

" I do not understand you," said Miss 
Rivers, perplexed at her strange words and 
demeanour, and half-inclined to adopt Mrs. 
Watson's first suspicion. " You have done 
me no wrong that I am aware of, for which 
you have any need to ask forgiveness." 

" No, of course you cannot understand my 
meaning ; and I have no thought of telling 
you my history. It is Mr. Nevinson, to 
whom I must tell it ; and then he will act as 
he thinks most wisely. I ought to have told 
him long ago, I know. But I could not 
bear to lower myself in his eyes. And now 
he has gone away, and will not return till 
after I have left Worfield. Perhaps 1 
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may never see him again, and then he will 
never know, never be able to warn you. No, 
that must not be permitted at any rate. He 
must know my history at once. He will 
hate and abhor me, I fear ; but he must be 
told it nevertheless." 

" Mr. Nevinson does not hate or abhor 
anyone," said Miss Rivers gently, " least of 
all any persons who are sorry for what they 
have done amiss. There is forgiveness for all 
who seek it ; and there are none who do not 
need it." 

" Yes, that is what he said," cried the 
patient, " and I am sure he believed what he 
said. Oh, that I had met with him many 
years before, when I needed such a friend !" 

" Is there anything I can do for you ?" 
asked Eleanor, anxious to put a stop to a 
conversation which at once perplexed and dis- 
tressed her. " Are there any books which 
you would like me to procure for you ? Or 
shall I read to you myself?" 

" You have already done much for me. 
Miss Rivers, by shewing that you are sorry 
for me. God bless you for it. It is very 
soothing." 
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" Yes, and I can pray for you," said 
Eleanor, in the same tone as before ; " that is 
more than being merely sorry, you know. 
Would you like me to do so ?" 

" Yes, yes," said the woman, " pray for 
me — pray for one, who needs the prayers of 
the good. Pray for me, when I am gone. 
It will be cheering to me to think that you 
do so. But I must not let you stay longer. 
Will you put your hand under the mattrass 
at the head of the bed, and take out the parcel 
you will find there?" 

Her visitor complied; and drew forth a 
package, containing apparently about a dozen 
sheets of letter paper, covered with writing in 
a delicate Italian hand. 

" Will you deliver this at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity into Mr. Nevinson's hands ? 
You have heard that they talk of removing 
me to a village at some distance from this 
place, because they think that the change of 
air will be likdy to restore me. But I feel 
that if I am ever really going to be better 
again, it will not be until Mr. Nevinson has 
read my journal, and complied with my en- 
treaty." 
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" I will take care he has it as soon as he 
returns," said Eleanor. " But meanwhile will 
it not be better for you to see some one, 
whose advice and comfort will be of real ser- 
vice to you ? I would not press you to do 
anything you really dislike. I know you 
have refused to see Mr. Lawrence, but — " 

" See Mr. Lawrence," cried the sick woman, 
vehemently, " no I tell you I will not — 
Lawrence, Francis Lawrence! never, I tell 
you. I will not have him thrust upon me. 
Lock the door ! He shan't come in !" 

Eleanor endeavoured to soothe her. " You 
mistake my meaning," she said. " I had no 
intention of asking you to change your mind 
about Mr. Lawrence. I meant that some one 
else, a clergyman, perhaps — " 

But the sufferer had now lashed herself 
into a state, in which reason seemed to have 
lost all control over her. She began to talk 
to herself in a wild rambling way — now in a 
tone so low as to be hardly audible, now 
raising her voice almost to a shriek. 

" Frank, Frank, how could you use me 
so ? Do you ever think of Teresa ? Do you 
know you broke her heart ? that her ruin is 
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your work — yours really. Are you going to 
use others so ? Never, never. They want 
me to see Mr. Lawrence — Mr. Francis Law- 
rence, do they ? I won't see him ! I shall go 
mad if he comes ! Francis, Francis, never ! 
Lock the door ! He shan't come in ! I won't 
see him ! I won't !" 

The screams of the patient now attracted 
the attention of Mrs. Watson, who came to 
Eleanor's assistance ; and the latter as soon as 
she had seen the poor sufFerer restored to 
something like composure, took her depar- 
ture. She felt very uncomfortable that even- 
ing as she thought over what had passed, 
and half wished that Mrs. Nevinson had 
refused after all to let her go on her errand 
of mercy. She had incurred a very grave 
responsibility, and did not know how to dis- 
charge it rightly. The sick woman was to 
be removed in a day or two from Worfield ; 
and she was very urgent that William should 
have her papers before she went — but how 
was that to be managed.^ If she sent the 
journal by post, it might very likely miss him 
— his movements being quite uncertain for the 
next week or two. It might be sent from 
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place to place, and not one could say how 
long it would be before it reached him. 
Then there was some talk of his returning 
for a day to Worfield, in order to vote for 
Sir Miles. Would it be better to keep the 
journal on the chance ? But then, very pro- 
bably, the urgent business on which he was 
now engaged, might prevent his coming. 

Lawrence's entrance to pass an hour with 
her, happily suggested a solution of her diffi- 
culties. He was the fittest person to advise 
her, and she felt sure of his ready sympathy. 
But he did not respond to the feeling she 
expressed respecting the patient, as heartily as 
she had expected. 

" I cannot see why she should refuse to 
receive visits from those whose simple object is 
to read and pray with her," he said. " Nevin- 
son spoke to me about her refusal before he 
went — " 

" Oh, I think you are mistaken about 
that, Frank. She does not refuse to receive 
such visits. She has received William's most 
thankfully. I think I found out why she 
would not see you. It was simply because 
your name was Francis. I think Francis 
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must be the name of some man who has 
done her a great and cruel wrong, and she 
associates all persons of that name with him 
in her mind." 

An expression of pain passed over Law- 
rence's face. " I never heard that," he said. 

That may make the thing different." 

If you had been with me to-day," con- 
tinued Eleanor, " I am sure you would have 
had no feeling but one of pity for her. The 
tone in which she cried ' Frank, Frank, how 
could you use me so ? You have broken my 
heart,' still rings in my ears. It was so pain- 
ful to me to hear your name so used. It 
was very silly, I know, but it made me quite 
shudder to hear it." 

" What was she hke ? What do you sup- 
pose her age to have been ?" asked her lover, 
with a sudden accession of interest in the 
case. 

" It is not easy to guess her age. She is 
some years under thirty, certainly. She may 
not be more than two or three and twenty. 
She must have been very beautiful once. 
Tallish and finely shaped, with a Southern 
complexion, rich black hair, and the deepest 
blue eyes you ever saw." 
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Lawrence grew pale as death. He walked 
to the window to hide his emotion. " Has 
the grave given up its dead ?" he muttered. 
He felt he must put an end to his suspense, 
and mustered resolution enough to ask one 
more question. 

" And her name, Eleanor — ^did you chance 
to hear that ?" 

" Her name ! I am pretty sure I heard 
her mention it — her Christian name, that is. 
It was a remarkable one — ' Teresa.' " 

" Teresa !" repeated Frank, his white lips 
hardly able to shape the word. 

" Yes, Teresa. It was Teresa. See, here 
it is, written on the blank leaf of the journal 
she gave me. Christian and surname both — 
' Teresa Walton.' Why, Frank, what is 
the matter ? Why do you look in that 
way? You frighten me. Are you ill ?" 

Lawrence did not seem to hear what she 
said. He walked unsteadily to the table, 
took up the packet which Eleanor had 
dropped in her agitation, and gazed at it 
with the expression which the face of a 
criminal might have worn while perusing his 
own death-warrant. Miss Rivers would 
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again have spoken ; but the look on her 
lover's face held her enchained with alarm 
and wonder. Even when she saw him thrust 
the manuscript into the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and turn to leave the room without a 
word of explanation, or adieu, she could 
offer no remonstrance. 

Lawrence slowly descended the stairs, and 
quitted the house. The streets were filled 
with riotous Blues and Purples, shouting 
election watchwords, and hustling passers by. 
More than once he was accosted with scraps 
of coarse humour, and required to declare 
which candidate he supported* But he 
passed silently along, not even appearing to 
hear the remarks addressed to him, until he 
had reached his house, and locked himself in 
his own study. Then he drew forth 
Teresa's Journal, and by the light of his 
solitary candle, proceeded to peruse its con- 
tents. 



CHAPTER V. 

Teresa's journal. 

August loth, 1 8 — . — I have often resolved 
to keep a journal. They say that a record of 
even the most commonplace scenes in one's 
life, would be sure to interest one, years 
hence; and is often found to be of great ser- 
vice. But somehow I have never carried my 
resolves into execution. Perhaps of late I 
have felt too little interest in life to induce 
me to take the trouble. It is different now ; 
and I mean to begin in earnest from this day. 
I could not choose one of happier omen. It 
is my dear father's birthday ; and the day 
also of my engagement to Frank. 

August 27th. — We have to-day taken 
possession of our pretty cottage. How nice 
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dear Frank has made it. He has certainlj 
exquisite taste — the true artist's eye for colour 
and arrangement. It is well this journal is 
for my own perusal alone ; or people might 
think that that was one word for him, and 
two for myself. I scarcely like accepting so 
much from him. And yet why should I 
not ? I have given everything to him, and 
how can I refuse to receive in return ? 

September ist. — I have placed Freddy to- 
day at a nice school for girls and little boys, 
kept by a Miss Gordon, on the outskirts of 
Reading. Poor little fellow, he is very young 
to leave home. But my time is so occupied 
that I cannot look after him ; and my aunt 
is getting so feeble, that she requires to be 
looked after herself. Miss Gordon seems a 
kind, motherly body, and has promised to 
attend carefully to him ; ahd the distance is 
not so great, but that I can occasionally go 
to see him myself. 

September 2nd. — Went to Church for the 
first time here. The clergyman, Mr. Todd, 
I find is not the vicar, but is taking the duty 
for a few months ; and there is a Mr. Pas- 
coe, who does not seem to be a clergyman, 
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but who read the lessons in Church. I hear 
the vicar's housekeeper, Mrs. Rice, is very 
kind to the poor. But none of them, it 
seems, ever visit, unless they are sent for. 
That is a good thing, as we want to live as 
quietly as possible. 

September 1 9th. — Frank comes regularly 
three times a week, sometimes by railway, 
sometimes on horseback. It is well that we 
lead so secluded a life ; or my aunt would 
soon hear of his visits from the gossips of the 

neighbourhood. I am afraid we are doing 
wrong in keeping our engagement from her. 
I wish Frank would let me tell her ; but he 
is so urgent on the subject that I cannot gain- 
say him. The other day when he came into 
the cottage, and aunt received him kindly, 
thinking he was Mr. Wrightsen's agent — I 
felt so ashamed and sorry, that I could hardly 
help blurting out who he was. But Frank 
says it is his secret, and that it is only for a 
few months. Well, I wish with all my heart 
that they were over. 

September 30th. — Mrs. Rice, the vicar's 
housekeeper, met me as I was walking with 
Frank in Hazel Lane to-day. Frank was 
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dressed in a suit of rough tweed, and had a 
handkerchief tied round the lower part of his 
face, so that Mrs. Rice could hardly have 
guessed who or what he was. She looked, 
nevertheless, rather strangely at me, as she 
passed us. I hope she will not call and lecture 
me on the subject. She is a well-meaning 
woman, I am told, but a great gossip, and 
something of a busybody. 

October ist. — A letter from Miss Gordon 
to-day about Freddy. She says he is a dear 
little fellow, and very clever. But he requires 
a great deal of attention, and careful diet 
She thinks he will do very well at school 
though. The dear little boy is almost the 
only link that I have left with the old happy 
life at St. Ebbe's. Even my love for Frank 
will never make me forget that. 

October jrd. — I am afraid aunt is going to 

be ill. She complained yesterday of aching 

pains in the back, and to-day is obliged to 

keep her bed. I must send for the doctor, if 

le is not better to-morrow. I am afraid she 

been failing for a long time. 

ijber 7th. — My aunt is convalescent 

ind able to take a turn in the garden 
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this morning. I had begun to feel very- 
anxious, for the doctor tells, me plainly that 
she is breaking, and would hardly outlive 
another attack of the kind. The worst of it 
is, she can never be induced to be prudent. 
She insists upon going to Church to-day, not- 
withstanding that it threatens to rain. I hope 
she. will give it up. 

October 9th. — I have had a very strange 
and unpleasant adventure to-day. I wish 
Frank were coming over ; but he won't be 
here again for two or three days. It is 
hardly worth while writing to him, unless any- 
thing of the kind occurs again. I had gone 
to post a letter to the doctor, asking him to 
come and see aunt, who, I am afraid, is 
going to be ill again. She got wet through 
on Sunday, and was in bed all yesterday. 
This morning she was so much worse, that 
I wrote a note to the doctor, asking him to 
call to-morrow. I had dropped it into the 
letter-box, and was walking back to the cot- 
tage, when a man, dressed like a labourer, but 
who did not belong to Morecombe, jumped 
over a stile, and placed himself full in my way. 
I was not in the least frightened, and he saw 
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that I was not; which I fancy a little dis- 
appointed him. Finding that I did not speak, 
he addressed me in a strange sort of jargon, 
which I could scarcely understand. I made 
out at last that he was inquiring after one 
Mrs. Nunez ; who, he was told, lived some- 
where thereabouts. Could I show him where 
she lived ? I did not think it necessary to 
inform him that the person he was asking 
after was my aunt, or that she was iU at pre- 
sent. I simply replied that I did know a 
person of that name. 

" What was the age of the person that I 
knew ?" 

" An elderly person, about seventy." 
" Ah, that was about the age of the per- 
son he wanted. Could I tell him her 
Christian name?" 

" Her Christian name was Martha. 
Might I ask what he wanted with her ?" 

" Martha," he repeated, apparently not 
hearing the latter part of my speech, " that 
was the right name. No doubt she was 
le Mrs. Nunez he was in search of He 
■^ a letter for her. But could she read and 
ite, as the letter required a reply ? If not, 
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he must come, he supposed, to read it to her, 
and take down the answer from her dictation." 

Now my aunt can certainly read and 
write, in a sort of way, though I believe 
she has not done either for years. I 
saw no reason why I should enter into 
minute explanations with this man. I 
therefore answered that Mrs. Nunez could 
do both, and there was no need, therefore, to 
trouble him. Further, I informed him that 
I was her niece, and that if he would give me 
the letter, I would see it safely delivered. 

He affected to be greatly surprised at 
this information, and muttered something 
about having left the letter at the Inn. 
He would go, he said, and fetch it. I 
loitered about in the lane for nearly an hour, 
but he did not re-appear ; and I was obliged 
to return home without the letter. 

October i ith. — I have seen nothing more 
of my rustic, if rustic he was. But I have 
a strong conviction that he was a person of 
much higher position in disguise. His man- 
ner throughout was that of a clever actor. 
His slouch did not seem that of a labourer ; 
and his hands, dirtied rather than dirty, had 
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never been used to hard work. I learned 
accidentally that such a person had been for 
a few hours at the village inn, where he had 
surprised the landlord by asking for a pri- 
vate room. The waiter had had the curiosity 
to look through the keyhole, and saw him 
engaged in writing a letter, which he after- 
wards was observed to post. He seems to 
have left the village immediately afterwards, 
and has not been seen again. What can be the 
meaning of this ? It is very strange, but I 
have little leisure to bestow on it My aunt 
is alarmingly ill again ; she lies between life 
and death, and the doctor evidently thinks 
she will not get over it. I and my little 
maid-servant are both worn out with watch- 
ing. Janet is gone home, and I have sent 
for a nurse, who is now upstairs. There is 
a knock at the door — Frank's knock I do 
believe — ^whatever can have brought him 
over at such an hour as this ? 

October i2th. — My aunt is worse this 
morning ; but there is no immediate danger, 
and I must go into Oxford to see Frank. I 
don't know how I ever shall forgive Mr. 
Pascoe for interrupting us as he did last 
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night. To think that Frank should have 
gone away without any answer to his ques- 
tion — not that he could have doubted what 
my answer would be. I think he knows 
that there is nothing I would not bear for his 
sake ; nothing which it would not be joy to 
bear. Still I must tell him so with my own 
lips. 

October 13 th. — I am expecting Frank 
every moment. It is well I have that* to 
look forward to, or I should be too much 
vexed to make any entry. Mr. Wrightsen's 
manner was most extraordinary yesterday. 
If it was not that my bread depended on it, 
I would never enter his shop again. Such 
remarks about the respectability of the per- 
sons he employed, and his hope that I 
would be more circumspect for the future, 
and that a young woman's character was 
everything to her, &c. &c. One good thing 
will come of it, however. I am sure Frank 
will now allow our engagement to be made 
public. 

October 1 6th. — ^What can this mean ? 
How is it that I have not heard from, or 
seen Frank ? Can it be that he is ill, or that 
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he is away from Oxford ? It is most strange. 
In any case he might surely have written a 
line. My aunt is weaker, I think, but other- 
wise there is no change. I must write a 
note to Oxford again. Janet is going there 
to see her mother this afternoon, and will 
drop it in his box. 

October 27th. — What am I to think? 
Not a word or a sign from Frank for more 
than a fortnight now. There has been no- 
thing but trouble and grief for the last week. 
My aunt is dying. We think she can 
hardly outlive the night. Yet I constantly 
find my thoughts wandering from her state 
to my own selfish troubles. Janet brought 
word from Oxford that Frank had gone to 
the North — had been sent for, they said at 
St. Jude's, because his grandfather was dan- 
gerously ill. Is it possible that he has 
insisted on Frank's breaking off with me, 
and that. Frank has obeyed him ? No, no ! 
I can never believe that ; it would be mad- 
ness to think so. He may have been pre- 
vented from writing, or may have been for- 
bidden to write while he is in his grand- 
father's house. But that is the worst that 
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can be. If he knew how I yearned for one 
line from him, I am sure he would write. 

I had a most painful interview with 
Mrs. Rice, three or four days ago, and 
another with Mr. Pascoe, yesterday. 
They want me to promise that I will never 
see, or speak, to Frank again. They want 
to persuade me that he never has had any 
serious intention of marrying me from the 
first — that he has only been amusing himself 
with me, as they say. I had the greatest 
difficulty in preserving common civility while 
speaking to them, and had to break off the 
interview rather abruptly, as it was. I shall 
write once more to Frank to-day — such a 
letter as I think must bring an answer, un- 
less he is indeed the heartless villain they 
represent him. Oh ! Frank, forgive me. 
How can I write such words ? 

November 12th. — My aunt has been dead 
more than ten days. Not a word from 
Frank ! My last letter has remained un- 
answered, like all the rest. I have been in 
such a state of stupor for more than a week 
past, that I almost cease to suffer. But I was 
eflFectually roused this morning. The land- 
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lord of the cottage called upon me. He is a 
respectable tradesman, and I don't think 
wished to be uncivil. " He was not a man to 
trouble himself with other people's affairs," he 
said ; " but reports were in circulation, which 
were not creditable. He would rather not 
have tenants that were the subjects of them. 
He didn't mean to bring any charge, but he 
would rather I left his cottage. If I stayed, I 
might give it a bad name. I was a weekly 
tenant only, so perhaps next Monday week, 
I would be kind enough to move elsewhere." 
I attempted no remonstrance. Indeed, I felt 
that I could not long remain, in any case, at 
Morecombe. The question was, v/here was 
I to go. After turning everything over, I 
wrote to Mr. Hartley. I told him I wanted 
to come up, to begin immediately the illus- 
trations for his Annual. But I was a stranger 
to London, and now, by the death of my 
only relative, left without friends. Would 
he get me quiet and decent lodgings in some 
cheap part of London ? I had some money 
in hand, and a few articles of value ; and my 
landlord, moved, perhaps by my utter help- 
lessness, and ready compliance with his de- 
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mands, agreed to take my furniture, at a 
valuation. 

There came a kind answer by return of 
post. Mr. Hartley had engaged some 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields. 
They would be ready for me in a few days, 
and I had better call upon him as soon as I 
arrived. Well, it is plain I must go, but I 
do not know how I can ever make up my 
mind to do it. It is like separating myself 
by my own act from Frank ; and say what 
they will, Frank is true, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary ! I know he is, 
I feel he is. I could not live, if I thought 
otherwise. 

November 15th. — I have settled every- 
thing. I am to go to-morrow. My 
lodgings are ready for me now. I have been 
to the postmistress, and she has promised me 
most faithfully to send on immediately any 
letters that may come for me. But I can- 
not forego the hope that even now Frank 
may write before I go away. Ha, there is 
the postman's knock, which I have heard but 
once for weeks before! Can it really be.^ 
It seems too much happiness to hope. 
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Here the journal broke off abruptly. What 
follows was written in a hand, which con- 
trasted strangely with the beautiful Italian 
text of the earlier entries. It was blurred and 
uneven, full of erasures and alterations, ren- 
dering it almost illegible; while in many 
places it was disfigured by stains, as though 
the tears of the writer had fallen thick on the 
pages. Lawrence laid the manuscript down 
to ponder on what he had already read. His 
first feeling had been one of intense relief. 
Teresa's hand had not been stained with her 
own blood. ' The horror that had haunted 
him for months after that dreadful day, and 
which had never wholly left him — this horror 
was now dispelled for ever. Then again, it 
was a relief to have the mystery of the letter 
to General Lawrence explained. It was now 
clear whose work it had been, and what had 
been the motive. For a long time past, Law- 
rence had thoroughly appreciated the character 
of John Walsh, whom in earlier days he had 
carelessly accepted as an amusing companion. 
It was strange, but he felt scarcely the slightest 
resentment against him — no inclination cer^ 
tainly, to expose his falsehood, and strip 
him of its fruits. 
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Others might have seized the opportu- 
nity of going forth, and proclaiming at the 
polling booths to the electors of Worfield, 
the baseness of the man who sought their 
sufirages. But if, by lifting his little finger, 
he could have marred Walsh's fortunes for 
ever, he would scarce have taken the trouble 
to do so. Whatever personal feeling had 
been excited in him, was concentrated on 
Teresa. " My poor girl, my dear girl !" he 
exclaimed, unconsciously recurring to the same 
words he had uttered more than four years 
ago. " How cruelly you have been 
wronged !" And what might not have be- 
fallen her during those intervening years! 
He dreaded to read on, and yet it must be 
done. He nerved himself to the task, and 
again took up the journal. 

Feb. loth, 18 — . — This day six months 
I commenced my journal. How little did 
I then dream of what its contents would be. 
I began it in the anticipation that I should 
have bright and happy memories to note 
down. Alas! it has been, and, I doubt not, 
will be, little but a record of shame and sor- 
row. I must take up the narrative where I 
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left it ofF. I hurried to the letter-box, as 
soon as I heard the postman's knock. There 
was no letter, as I had hoped, but a news- 
paper. It was the * Cumberland Gazette.' 
Who could have sent me that? I tore it 
open in haste and alarm. A paragraph, against 
which a black mark had been made, soon 
attracted my attention. I read it through 
several times before I could attach any mean- 
ing to the words ; but I could repeat them now 
verbatim. They have been burnt indelibly 
on my brain. How long I sat with my eyes 
fixed on the paper, I cannot tell. The post- 
man used to call early in the morning ; but 
it was certainly late in the forenoon before I 
awoke, as I did with a keen pang, to the full 
comprehension of what I had read. Flight, 
immediate, and so contrived, that I should 
never be discovered, never followed, was my 
first and only thought. The bare possibility 
that hCy moved by compassion, or some baser 
motive, might again seek me out, drove me 
almost to madness. As the thought occurred 
to me, I started up with reawakened energy ; 
I wrote a few hurried lines to him, enclosing 
the paragraph which I cut from the news- 
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paper. I took my purse, and collected the 
two or three articles of jewellery which be- 
longed to my mother. Those which had 
been his presents, I resolved to bury out of 
sight for ever. 

While I was thus engaged, I saw, through 
the window, the figure of Mr. Pascoe coming 
down the lane. I fancied his purpose was to 
visit me. Catching up my bonnet and shawl, 
I hurried through the back door, and across 
the fields. I stopped only once, to post my 
letter ; and then turned into a path, leading 
through the wood, to the Black Pool, as the 
villagers call it — a piece of waste water, of 
the most desolate and sombre appearance. 
Its depth was said to be thirty or forty feet, 
and its bottom to be composed of soft loam, 
so that substances thrown into it could never 
be recovered. Here I stopped. I took the 
locket and bracelets, and other presents which 
Mr. Lawrence had given me at diflferent 
times, and flung them, one by one, into the 
sullen waters before me. When they had all 
disappeared, I still lingered. I had done all 
that I came there for — professedly, at least. 
But I could not tear myself away. An irre- 
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sistible longing came over me to throw myself, 
after those tokens of a lost and hateful affec- 
tion, into the same dark and silent abyss, 
and rest for ever beneath its impenetrable 
shroud. I scarcely know why I hesitated. 
Some faint love of life, I suppose, was at war 
with my unholy purpose ; or my good angel 
was too powerful, even at that moment of 
frenzy, to permit it. But, again, the thought 
of my betrayal, and my desolation, came back 
upon me with redoubled agony. I felt I 
could endure no more. I rushed frantically 
forward to cast myself into the gulf beneath 
me — when a hand from behind caught me, 
as I was in the very act of falling; and I 
sank exhausted on the margin of the Pool. 
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Teresa's journal continued. 



When I regained my senses, I found my- 
self propped against a bank, and a man bend- 
ing over me. The first thing that caught 
my eye was his face ; and its expression of 
coarse admiration struck me with disgust, 
even at that moment. I was sure too, that 
I had seen him before, though I could not 
recall the place and occasion of our meeting. 
He was well dressed, in the style which 
young men usually affect nowadays — a uni- 
form suit of gray cloth of some kind, and a 
wide awake hat of the same colour. About 
a hundred yards off lay a green lane, some- 
times used as a shorter cut to the Morecombe 
Road Station. A horse and gig standing at 
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the gate, would have, of itself, explained the 
manner of his arrival on the scene. But his 
first words declared it more plainly. 

" It was lucky for you, young lady, that 
I happened to be driving by, or you would 
have been in that by this time, and no mis- 
take." Then, with a look of surprise as 
though he had suddenly recognised me, he 
added in a different tone. " I beg pardon, am 
I not addressing Miss Walton ? Can I be of 
any service ?" 

I answered incoherently enough, I have 
no doubt, for I had scarcely recovered my 
self-possession — that I was obliged to him for 
his assistance, but did not require his good 
offices any further. Anxious to get rid 
of him, I was turning away in the opposite 
direction, when he stepped forward, and 
planted himself in my way. 

" I must beg of you to listen to me for 
one moment. Miss Walton. I have never, 
I am aware, had the honour of an introduc- 
tion to yourself. But I am well known to 
a very intimate friend of yours, Mr. Francis 
Lawrence." 

My assumed composure gave way at the 
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mention of his name, and I pressed both my 
hands to my temples, in the vain endeavour 
to arrest the burning torrent which was 
throbbing in my veins, like the pants of some 
powerful engine. 

" I see his name distresses you ! I do not 
wonder. I am aware that he has behaved in 
a manner, which it is natural that you should 
resent." 

" Do you come here as his emissary. Sir ?" 
I enquired, my pride again mastering my 
wretchedness. 

He hesitated. I could not guess, at the 
time, what was his motive; though subse- 
quent events have thrown but too clear a 
light upon it. But he was evidently unwilling 
to answer the question. 

"Do you come here from him, Sir?" I 
exclaimed more vehemently; for the notion 
that some further outrage was designed me, 
roused my indignation to the utmost. 

He observed me attentively, as he answered, 
" No, Miss Walton, I do not come on his 
part, I am happy to say. I should be very 
sorry to identify myself with him in any 



wav." 
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He looked, as if" he expected me to speak ; 
but finding I did not, he proceeded, " I be- 
came accidentally aware of his engagement 
to you, and have heard also — " 

I interrupted him. " Sir, I do not know 
who you are, or by what title you presume to 
to intermeddle in my affairs. But I must 
beg to 'say at once, that I desire no inter- 
ference." 

" Nay, do not say that," he rejoined, 
mildly. " All men are not as heartless as 
Mr. Lawrence. 'It is impossible for anyone 
to learn what has passed, and not be anxious 
to help one so deeply injured. 

" You can do nothing to help me, Sir," I 
replied, moved in some degree, in spite of 
myself. " You mean kindly, I have no 
doubt ; but whatever trouble I may ex- 
perience, be assured it is out of your power 
to remedy it." 

" Do not say that," he repeated. " I can 
help you, or I should not have presumed to 
intnide mvsclr'upon you. You wish to leave 
Morecombc — (he glanced keenly at me as he 
spoke) — you wtreonyour way to leave it? 
^ou do not wish to be followed or traced?" 
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I could not of course deny this, nor did 
I wish to do so. 

" You will find it difficult — next to im- 
possible, to accomplish that without help. 
Look here," and he pointed to the footmarks, 
which were clearly to be traced on the soft 
clay of the pathway — " would anyone have 
n>uch difficulty in following your track ?" 

" Sir," I said ; " I do not know what has 
induced you to interest yourself thus in me ; 
but if you can secure me from further moles- 
tation, I shall be grateful to you." 

" Come with me theh. I was on my way 
from the Morecombe Road Station ; but I 
will return straight there now ; and we shall 
be in time for the five o'clock train to London. 
We will leave no trace of your footsteps," he 
continued, taking oflF his goloshes, which he 
made me put on. On reaching the gig, he 
wrapped me in a thick cloak upon which he 
had been sitting, and replaced my bonnet with 
a travelling cap. When we arrived at the 
station, which chanced to be unusually 
crowded, it was already dusk, and I contrived 
to evade observation by loitering among the 
sheds, in which some trucks were standing. 
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My companion obtained the tickets, and made 
interest with the guard to prevent the entrance 
of other passengers into our carriage. In the 
train I resumed my bonnet, and laid aside the 
wraps with which he had supplied me. Little 
or no conversation passed between us during 
the journey to London. This was chiefly 
my doing ; for he several times made remarks 
or asked questions, the evident purport of 
which was to ascertain where I meant to go, 
when the terminus was reached. I hardly 
knew at the time, why I so shrank from him ; 
there appeared little to justify the dislike. I 
could not but feel grateful to him for the ser- 
vice he had rendered me, and his manner 
throughout had been most kind and respect- 
ful. But independently of my general wish 
to avoid notice, I felt especially unwilling to 
encounter him again. I took my measures 
accordingly. When we arrived at the 
London terminus, I made no sign of leaving 
the carriage, and he walked off to look after 
his luggage, under the evident impression that 
I intended to await his return, and avail my- 
self of the escort he had offered me. But the 
moment he was out of sight, I left the car- 
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riage by the opposite door, hurried as fast as 
I could through the station, and engaged a 
cab in the street, with orders to drive in the 
direction of my lodgings in the East end. I 
alighted in the Strand, and dismissed the 
driver. I then purchased a box, and some 
necessary articles of clothing ; and again 
hiring a conveyance, reached the house named 
by Mr. Hartley in his letter, where I found 
everything in readiness against my arrival. 
I have now been here several months, and on 
the whole, have succeeded in obtaining a 
livelihood I need not say I have assumed 
a different name. I call myself Miss Williams, 
the commonest name I could think of, and 
the least likely therefore to attract remark. 

I had a great and unexpected trouble soon 
after my settlement here. Miss Gordon 
wrote to say she must decline keeping poor 
little Freddy any longer. I suppose people 
had been going to her with their reports. I 
had hoped the poor little fellow would have 
been allowed to remain in peace, where he 
was doing so well. But it was not to be. I 
have been obliged to have him here, and look 
after him as well as I can. He is a most 
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dear child, and my heart clings to him now, 
as the only thing left to me to love. 

May 1 2th, i8 — . — A most unwelcome oc- 
currence took place this afternoon. I was 
walking with Freddy in Victoria Park, when 
two gentlemen passed me at a canter. One 
of the horses shied, as they came up, and 
narrowly • missed knocking me down. The 
rider drew up — not to apologise, but to vent 
his anger upon me for walking so near the 
edge of the path. His look changed, as he 
caught sight of my face. It was the same 
gentleman, who had accompanied me to Lon- 
don about six months before. He was on the 
point of addressing me, when his companion 
called out, " Come on, Walsh, we are late, as 
it is." After a moment's hesitation, Mr. 
Walsh complied ; but I noticed that he called 
his groom, and gave him some private direc- 
tions. The man, instead of following his 
master, continued to exercise his horse on the 
turf, keeping an eye, as I fancied, on me. I 
turned into a clump of trees, and went straight 
out of the Park by a side wicket. I caught 
sight of the groom riding at full speed to 
the nearest entrance gate. But before he 
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could reach it, I had escaped into a cluster of 
narrow courts, where no horse could follow. 
I hope he will make no further attempt to 
discover me. Independently of my desire to 
avoid the renewal of past recollections in any 
shape, I feel an instinctive aversion to this 
Mr. Walsh, notwithstanding the service he 
did me. 

June 2nd. — He has contrived to find out 
where I live. I suspect he has been in- 
quiring at the Post Office, at Morecombe. 
I had forgotten the direction I had left with 
the Postmistress there. He called at my 
lodgings this morning, and nothing could be 
more respectful than his manner. He pro- 
fessed to be actuated by the kindest motives, 
and offered to use his influence with leading 
tradesmen to get the best price for my pic- 
tures. I don't know why I so mistrust this 
man ; but I do, and gave him no sort of en- 
couragement to repeat his visits. If he per- 
sists in calling, I shall change my lodgings, 
and so get rid of him. 

Jan. 3rd, 1 8 — . — I have been obliged to 
remove from London, and am now settled 
at Bradford. Mr. Walsh's continued atten- 
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Straightforward manner, that went home to 
people's hearts. And what he said, though 
there was no eloquence, and little pathos, was 
sound, manly sense, and right feeling. If 
ever I should be in great trouble again, 
Mr. Nevinson is the kind of person I should 
like to go to for help. I am sure he would 
not refuse it. He lives at Worfield, I am 
told, and is a banker there. 

October i6th. — I have had a dangerous 
illness. A fever made its appearance some 
weeks ago, caused, they say, by the bad 
drainage of the neighbourhood, and the great 
heat of the weather. Freddy caught it first, 
and had scarcely begun to recover, when I 
was attacked by it myself. I lay for two 
or three weeks between life and death. 
My landlady nursed me through it, and took 
care of poor little Freddy. God reward her 
for it ! I am better now, but all my money 
is gone. I am in debt, and what is worse, 
my right hand is crippled, so that I cannot 
hold a pencil or a brush. Great God ! what 
is to become of me and my darling little 
brother, if it should be permanently dis- 
abled ! 
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February i, 18 — . — I must leave Brad- 
ford and return to London. It is no longer 
possible for me to remain here. Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, kind as she is, has hinted to me 
that she is too poor to keep me. I have 
some hope that I may be admitted as one of 

the nurses at Hospital. Mr. Wilson, who 

attended me during my illness, and has been 
most kind, has given me a recommendation ; 
which he thinks is sure to get me an ap- 
pointment. I am to go next week. 

February 8 th. — ^Just arrived and settled in 
a lodging not far from the Hospital. I have 
but a few shillings left in my purse. If the 
Hospital Committee reject me, there will be 
nothing between us and starvation ! But I 
cannot think they will do so. I will not 
think it at all events. I am to go before 
them the day after to-morrow. Surely I can 
bear up till then. 

February loth. — It is over. All hope is 
over, I think, in this world ! What have I done 
that I should be punished thus ? And, Freddy, 
too — must he sufFer all his little life for his 
sister's folly ? Is Mr. Walsh my fate, that 
he should be permitted to persecute me so, 

VOL. III. I 
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closing up every avenue of escape that may 
present itself? But I will try and be calm. 
I went this morning to the Hospital, as de- 
sired. I learned that there were three vacan- 
cies for nurses, and but four candidates be- 
side myself. Two of these, it presently ap- 
peared, were disqualified by being over age. 
My heart leaped within me as I learned this, 
and was further informed that all our testi- 
monials were so far satisfactory; but the 
Committee wished to see each candidate per- 
sonally, before filling . up the appointments. 
I went in my turn. The first face on which 
my eye lighted, was that of Mr. Walsh. 
He resides, I have since been told, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hospital, and has 
made himself very popular by the active part 
he takes in its management. I saw that he 
recognised me instantly. But he showed no 
outward sign of the fact ; nor did he after 
the first hurried glance, look once in my 
direction, or express any opinion as regarded 
my qualifications. Nevertheless, I knew 
that my doom was sealed. In a few minutes 
the secretary came into the lobby where we 
were waiting. He intimated to the two 
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Others that their services were accepted ; but 
the Committee, he said, were anxious to be 
satisfied upon one or two points, before en- 
gaging me. My name, he believed, was 
Miss Williams — had I ever borne any other, 
and if so, why had I changed it ? I had my 
little boy with me, was I a married woman ? 
&c. &c. I made no reply to his inquiries, 
but curtsied, and left the room. What would 
have been the good of protracting my misery ? 
And, now Freddy darling, what must we 
do ? Must we lie down and die together. 

April 1 3th. — I have passed two months of 
the most intense misery. I hardly know how 
we have contrived to subsist from day to 
day. I have got a little work from the 
mercer's shops, but a whole day's labour 
hardly supplies me with necessary food, and 
how can it keep two.^ I think my arm is 
well enough to allow me to draw again, if I 
could raise the money for the necessary 
materials. But the shops will not trust me, 
my dress has got so shabby. And even this 
is not the worst. Mr. Walsh has been here 
continually with his hateful oiFers. He tried 
to make me believe that he opposed my 

I 2 
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appointment to the hospital^ because he could 
not bear that I should be placed in so mental 
a position. I have tried to be courteous, 
though distant, in my refusals ; but to-day 
I lost all patience at his dissimulation, and 
drove him from me with a scorn which no 
other man could have endured. But he will 
come again. I know he will come again. 
And I must hear my little brother crying for 
food, when I have none to give him. He 
was a meny, rosy Uttle fellow once. Now 
his poor cheek is so thin and wan, it 
breaks my heart to see it ! Is there no hope, 
no refuge, except this one, which it makes 
my blood run cold to think of? 

May 28 th. — It is over. I have consented 
to be Mr. Walsh's wife. God forgive me 
the sin, but I could bear the sight of Freddy's 
face no longer ! I am to be married almost 
immediately, as soon as the notice to the 
Registrar has been given, and the necessary 
time has expired. How can I ever bring 
myself to say the words ? But I must bear 
my lot — bear it for Freddy's sake. If I my- 
self alone were concerned, I would far rather 
lie down and die. But I cannot see him fade 
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away. One comfort there is — Mr. Walsh,, 
who appears to be a man of moderate for- 
tune, means to live in strict privacy. He has 
taken a cottage at Bow, and we are to go 
there at once. And no Church is to be pro- 
faned by the marriage. It is to be at a 
Registrar's office. 

Nov. 1 2th. — I have now been nearly married 
six months. All hope that I could learn to 
love my husband — if I ever entertained such 
a hope — has long been at an end. Jf his 
fondness at first — such fondness as he was 
capable of feeling — revolted me, even that 
was less odious than the coarse indifference 
which succeeded it. And my sacrifice, after 
all, was useless. It came too late to save poor 
little Freddy. He drooped more and more, 
and died three months ago. Well, I must 
expiate the sin of which I was guilty in 
taking a vow on my lips, to which my heart 
did not respond ; but the penance is no light 
one — almost as heavy as the sin. 

February 15 th, 18 — . — My baby was 
christened to-day. It is a new interest in 
life, and may, perhaps, console me for the 
past. It is a girl, I am thankful to say, and 
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has my eyes and hair. I have called her 
Jacinta, after my dear mother. One good 
thing there is — Mr. Walsh will leave her 
wholly to me. He is seldom at home now, 
and pays the weekly bills grudgingly, and 
is continually complaining of extravagance. 
He sneered openly in my face, when I asked 
him if he would like to be present at baby's 
christening. 

June 9th. — I had not seen my husband for 
nearly a fortnight, until to-day. He seldom 
makes his appearance more than one day in 
the week now, and complains more and more 
every time of the expense of the house- 
keeping. To-day he was more than usually 
angry because I had had a doctor in 
to see baby. The doctor says she requires sea 
air, or he is afraid she will not get better. Mr. 
Walsh swore at me to-day, when I asked him 
to allow me to take her to Brighton. He de- 
clared he would neither be at the expense of 
that, nor of the doctor either. He could not 
support the expense of our present mode of 
living, as it was. Why did I not take to my 
painting again, if I wanted money. He did 
not wait for my reply to this inquiry, but 
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flung himself out of the house, pretending to 
be in a passion, though I could see plainly 
that it was only acting. 

October 3rd. — ^I have made a discovery to- 
day, which, I think, would drive most women 
frantic. I have discovered that I am not 
really Mr. Walsh's wife. He has been 
married for years ; and besides, the place to 
which he took me was not a registrar's office, 
nor was the man a registrar. It was a room 
and a man he had hired for the occasion. He 
told me so to-day after a very painful scene ; 
and even had the unutterable baseness to 
insinuate that I had known throughout, that 
my marriage with him could be nothing but 
a pretence ! I wonder at niy own calmness. 
But my mind is full of baby's illness ; and 
besides, I feel that my degradation in marry- 
ing him was so great, that it was hardly pos- 
sible for me to fall lower. I think it was his 
object to rouse my anger and disgust to such 
a pitch, as to induce me voluntarily to leave 
him, and so forego the claim on his purse, 
which I should otherwise have. There would 
have been no need for this stratagem, if it 
had not been for Jacinta's danger. I should 
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have been but too willing to part from him, 
and never behold his face again. But I must 
wait till she is well enough to enable me to 
make the move in safety. 

October nth. — My baby died to-day. I 
am so worn out with watching, and long con- 
tinued agony of mind, that I hardly feel the 
blow. Yet it is my all. I have now nothing 
left to live for. To-day will end my sor- 
rows. It is well that I should end them on 
this day — the fatal anniversary of Francis 
Lawrence's treachery. Are all men the 
monsters of falsehood and heartlessness that 
I have found them ? It signifies but little to 
me now. Four years ago, I was hardly pre- 
vented from plugging into the waters which 
would have stilled my sufferings for ever. 
This time, at least, I will make sure work, 
and summon my oppressors before the 
Tribunal of the All Just. 

(Later in the same day). 

I have abandoned my purpose. I had 
reached the river side, and was on the point of 
throwing myself in, at a place where assis- 
tance, even if immediately rendered, would 
have been useless — when I heard a child cry. 
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It seemed to be calling to its mother. I sup- 
pose I shall never know whether it was the 
voice of a real living child, or of my own 
little one now in Heaven. But it seemed to 
speak to me, and to me only — entreating me 
not to separate myself from her for ever. I 
have resolved to endure life — to bear what- 
ever is laid upon me, for her sake. I re- 
member Mr. Nevinson's words in the Brad- 
ford Institute two years ago. " It can never 
be too late for anyone to commence the search 
after pardon and peace." I will go down to 
Worfield and ask his help. Something as • 
sures me that he will not refuse it. 

Here the Journal ended. On the last page 
was written in a different hand — that of a per- 
son, apparently, who could only with diffi- 
culty shape the words, " When Mr. Nevinson 
has read the above, he will judge for himself 
whether his adopted sister should be suffered 
to marry Mr. Francis Lawrence." 



CHAPTER VIL 

Lawrence threw the manuscript from 
him ; and springing from his chair, paced the 
room, as he had been wont to do in days al- 
most forgotten. He had read to the end of 
the wretched history, constrained by a fascina- 
tion which he could not resist. But every 
sentence had been a stab to him. Teresa's 
deep sorrow and courageous endurance ; 
Walsh's brutal persecution — the shame, the 
agony, and the disgrace, which had been the 
fruit of his own selfish neglect — it almost 
maddened him to read of these things ! He 
had felt but little disposed to resent the un- 
worthy stratagem, by which he had been 
tricked out of the fortune, which would 
otherwise have been his ; but the foul wrong 
done to the woman whom he had vowed to 
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love and protect — whose love for him had 
been the source of all her sufferings, roused 
the embers of extinguished passion once more 
into a glowing flame. It was well for Walsh 
that Frank did not encounter him in the first 
burst of his indignation — well for him that 
he did not call to mind, while under its in- 
fluence, that the author of these wrongs was 
at that moment close at hand, and immediate 
retribution might be exacted. He continued 
to traverse the room — now pausing for a 
moment through sheer exhaustion — now 
goaded by some new recollection almost to 
frenzy. It had wanted two hours of mid- 
night when he took up Teresa's Journal. The 
morning dawned, and he still lingered over 
it. At last the storm of passion had ex- 
pended its violence ; and his self-command 
resumed its sway. Something must be done 
immediately as regarded Teresa; some 
answer must be given to Eleanor — 

Eleanor ! there was a new agony in that 
thought ! what was to become of her? She 
loved him, as he was well assured, as truly, if 
not as passionately as Teresa herself. Was 
he to break her heart too in requital ? Must 
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the whole of this miserable history be laid 
before her — that she too might learn the un- 
worthiness of the man, whom she had chosen 
out of all the world for her husband, and so 
cast him off, and perhaps the whole happiness 
of her life along with him ? Or was he 
again to hide it from her, and let her unite 
herself with one, from whom she would 
shrink if she knew the truth — was he to des- 
cend so low as that? Nay, ought he to 
marry any woman while Teresa lived? 
would not Eleanor herself be the first to tell 
him so? On every side there seemed no- 
thing but doubt and gloom. He was too 
weary with protracted thought and suffering, 
to determine so intricate a matter now. 
He must rest, and calm his mind before he 
could enter upon it. 

Yet no, he must not rest, he dare not. 
What was to be done about Teresa ? It was 
but too evident that her heart was full of 
wrath and bitterness against him — bitterness 
he could not wonder at, but which it must be 
his first duty to allay. She too must be told 
the truth, must learn that — weak and erring as 
he had been, he was not the heartless wretch 
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that she believed him. And no time ought 
to be lost in doing this. Other matters 
might wait, but this could not. From what 
he had heard from Eleanor, Teresa's state was 
very precarious. What if her life were to be 
cut short, before she learned the true history 
of her wrongs ; and he never saw her again 
to exchange mutual forgiveness in this world ? 
He started up as this idea occurred to him. 
The precious hours of life might even now be 
drawing to a close, and the night coming on 
when it would be too late to work. He 
caught up his hat, and was hurrying out, 
when he remembered that she had peremp- 
torily refused to receive his visits. Well, did 
he now understand iier refusal. But it would 
be idle, nay full of danger for him to attempt 
to force himself upon her. In her present 
state it might be fatal. 

Some other mode of gaining access to her 
must be thought of, and that speedily. But 
the only chance that suggested itself to him 
was through Nevinson. Teresa, he knew, 
would listen to whatever he said. It was 
most unfortunate that his friend should be 
absent at this moment from Worfield. But 
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he now remembered that this was the day 
of the polling, and that Nevinson had pro- 
mised Sir Miles Marchmont that he would 
return in time to record his vote for him. 
Nevinson's word was as good as his bond, 
and he would, therefore, certainly be in the 
town before four o'clock. Frank would be 
on the look out for him, and tell him the 
whole story, painful as it would be to do so. 
In the interim, he hurried down to the hospi- 
tal, and was relieved to find that Teresa, 
though much excited by her interview with 
Miss Rivers, had had a long sleep, and was 
not, in Mr. Peach's judgment, worse that 
morning. 

While Lawrence's attention was occupied 
with these thoughts, a very different scene 
was passing in the streets of Worfield. It was 
the day of the polling, and the towns-people, 
from an early hour, had been in a state of 
excitement, such as had not been known 
for many years previously. The nomination, 
which had taken place on the previous day, 
had given some sign of the desperate struggle 
that was impending. Walsh had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the show of hands, which 
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he had fully reckoned on. This had morti- 
fied, if not dispirited, his followers. Time 
out of mind, the Blues had carried the show 
of hands by overwhelming numbers ; the 
Purples scarcely exhibiting one adherent to 
their five. But a third candidate had been 
nominated, upon the hustings, by two of the 
principal Chartists of the town— chiefly for 
the opportunity of making two inflammatory 
harangues, attacking both Blues and Purples 
as the enemies of the people. This aspirant 
after Senatorial honours — one Amos Cobbes, 
a shoemaker by trade, and a Baptist Minister 
by profession — had carried by storm the suf- 
frages of the unwashed; and fully three- 
fourths of their hands had been held up for 
him. Cobbes had even professed his inten- 
tion of going to the poll ; and if he should 
really persist in that, it might be very da- 
maging. But no one believed that he would 
carry out this intention, as he had no means 
of meeting the expense which such a step 
would involve. 

Notwithstanding the mortification of their 
momentary defeat, therefore, Walsh's Com- 
mittee looked forward confidently to success. 
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The energetic measures adopted by Mr. 
Hornby, had brought an accession of forty 
or fifty votes to their side ; and he reckoned, 
after making every allowance for casualties, 
that his Principal would have a majority of 
not less than fifty or sixty votes. In accor- 
dance with the regular tactics of the party, 
the polling booths, at an early hour, were 
taken possession of by the Blues, and for an 
hour they continued to maintain a large ma- 
jority. At nine o'clock the numbers were 
announced as : 

Walsh . . . . 303 
Marchmont . . . 198 

Cobbes . . . . 16 

At ten o'clock : 

Walsh .... 516 

Marchmont . . . 431 

Cobbes .... 37 

The poll perceptibly slackened after this; 

and at twelve o'clock the numbers had not 

been materially augmented on either sides. 

According to Walsh's Committee, they stood 

thus; 

Walsh . . . . 544 
Marchmont . . . 490 
Cobbes .... 48 
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Between twelve and two o'clock, a consi- 
derable number of operatives, who were 
engaged at work in some of the distant mills, 
recorded their votes for Walsh. But this was 
more than compensated for by the large 
influx of persons belonging to the upper 
classes, who had waited until the crush was 
over, and who were almost exclusively 
Marchmont's supporters. At two o'clock, 
the placard in front of the Blue Committee 
Room exhibited the following figures : 
Walsh .... 603 
Marchmont . . . 580 

Cobbes .... 60 

Walsh's Committee now became seriously 
apprehensive of the issue. Sir Miles March- 
mont had succeeded in bringing up several 
voters, who had been believed by the Blue 
Committee to be either dead or abroad ; and 
every vote in such a contest as this, was of 
the greatest importance. But, what was 
more alarming still, at least fifty of Walsh's 
presumed supporters had already deserted 
him in favour of the Chartist Cobbes. This 
contretemps had undone all the good which 
the vigorous efforts of the last week had 
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efFected ; and the Chairman was obliged to fall 
back on his former calculation, according to 
which Marchmont would succeed if he could 
gain over many of the Freemen. It was in 
vain that huge bills had been stuck all over 
the town, and men had been sent about the 
streets, like animated sandwiches, between 
two placards hung about their necks, 
warning the friends of the people against 
what, rightly or wrongly, they termed a 
Purple manoeuvre. In vain had Walsh's 
agents addressed the electors from their va- 
rious Blue Committee Rooms, imploring 
them to remember that every vote given to 
Cobbes, was treason to the common cause. 
The bills were torn down as soon as posted ; 
the peripatetic advertisements mauled and 
hustled, until they were in danger of being 
crushed, turtle-like, between their two shells ; 
. and the orators were greeted with such storms 
of ridicule and invective, that they were fain 
to withdraw from the field, and leave the 
misguided multitude to suffer the conse- 
quences of their own blindness. March- 
mont's more aristocratic voters continued to 
straggle in, and in spite of all efforts to pre- 
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vent it, slowly to improve his position. At 
three o'clock the contest grew highly exciting. 
According to the statements of both Com- 
mittees — for, wonderful to say, they agreed 
exactly as to the state of the poll — the num- 
bers were : 

Walsh . . . 666 
Marchmont . . 659 
Cobbes . . . 62 

Mr. Hornby stood Walsh in • good stead 
that day. He was roused by the emergency 
to extraordinary exertions, and it was almost 
entirely owing to him, that the Blue candi- 
date maintained his lead during the next half 
hour. He kept the whole staff of employes 
continually at work. Back lanes were visited. 
Voters who were skulking out of the way, 
were ferreted out and dragged to the poll ; re- 
luctant voters were over-persuaded ; doubtful 
voters were convinced ; sulky voters smooth- 
ed down; voters who had difficulties res- 
pecting the payment of their rent, became 
suddenly solvent; voters who had cats or 
old hats to dispose of, found an advantageous 
market. Walsh stood by, secretly chafing 
at the enormous cost, which every minute 
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contributed to swell ; but afraid to interfere 
or remonstrate, aware tha^ the least relaxa- 
tion of the exertions of his partisans, would 
involve inevitable defeat. It wanted but five- 
and-twenty minutes to four, when Mr. 
Hornby, who had that moment received the 
last returns from the various polling-booths, 
drew him aside from the throng. " You are 
still ahead, Mr. Walsh,*' he said in a low 
tone, " but it is only by two votes. See 
here, this is the total just made up. No one 
can say what the result will be even now." 
Walsh looked at the paper : 

Walsh . . . 703 

Marchmont . . 701 
Cobbes . . . 66 

Our fellows may bring up one or two more; 
but it is quite uncertain. Sir Miles' agent, 
Walters, has managed matters wonderfully, 
that I must allow. I suspect it is his doing 
that Cobbes' name was not withdrawn. If 
my information is correct. Master Amos has 
made a good thing of this. But it is no 
good thinking of that now. We had better 
go down to the principal polling booth, Mr. 
Walsh. Our presence may possibly influence 
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a voter or two, if any are hesitating- there ; 
and polling has quite ceased at all the other 
places for more than an hour. 

" Are there any more on whom you can 
rely ?** inquired the candidate. 

" No ; nor have there been for the last 
half-hour," replied the Chairman. " It has 
been a complete toss-up whether all, or any, 
or none, of those who have voted since three 
o'clock, would come to the poll. Nor should 
I have been in the least surprised if any of 
them had voted Purple, instead of Blue. 
But here are one or two possibilities — Levitt— 
we have sent to promise him a better situa- 
tion, than the one which he is to lose if he 
votes for us. One of our best hands has 
gone to offer him this, in a guarded manner, 
of course. He may get him, or he may not. 
Hopkins, the optician, still holds back about 
the riot last autumn. Owenson has gone 
^ to see him. He is a connection of his 

wife, and may have some weight with him. 
Here is Verrall, also, your London man. 
He has not returned for some reason un-ex- 
plained. He knows, of course, that he has 
a vote. We got him a qualification, you 
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remember, last year. And he knows the day, 
for I telegraphed to him this morning. He 
may turn up still ; but, of course, the 
chances are now much against it. He was 
to have brought Vanderhaagen, too. He 
wrote to say he had secured him." 

" The rascal," exclaimed Walsh, glad to 
get hold of some person, upon whom he 
might safely vent the wrath that was pent up 
in his breast " If he does not show, woe 
betide him ! It will be the worst day's work 
he ever did ; and that he will find," he mut- 
tered between his shut teeth, " next quarter 
day, I promise him. And," he added, in a 
louder tone,' " it is my opinion that he ought 
to have been looked up before this, and not 
suffered to stay away, as he likes. I mean 
that Mr. Mills ought to have looked him up. 
It was his business, and no one's else, of 
course." 

" Mr. Verrall has not done amiss," replied 
Mr. Hornby, drily. " He has already sent 
up four of ihi; seven voters, after whom 
he went. pLrhaps he may come himself, 
even now." 1 he Chairman was not particu- 
larly pleased with the demeanour of his prin- 
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cipal ; which was influenced in some degree 
by a very evident fear of giving him oflFence 
at a critical moment ; but which was un- 
gracious enough notwithstanding. He in- 
wardly resolved that — win or lose — John 
Walsh should not be the Blue candidate at 
the next election. Walsh himself had no in- 
clination to continue the conversation, and 
they entered the polling-booth in silence. 

" How do matters stand now, Mills ?" 
asked Mr. Hornby, drawing the person 
named into a corner of the building. " Have 
Hopkins and Levitt come to the poll ?" 

" Mr. Hopkins flatly refuses. Sir," said 
Mills, in a whisper. " Mr. Owenson could 
do nothing with him. It appears that he 
saw the attack on Mr. Nevinson on that un- 
lucky night; and made a vow he would 
never vote for Mr. Walsh, even though his 
refusal to vote lost the election. Stubbs and 
Hall have been brought; up. They were so 
drunk that they could hardly be got to pro- 
nounce their own names, or Mr. Walsh's 
either ; but our fellows pumped upon them 
at the * Worfield Arms,' and they just got 
through it. Levitt, too, has voted for us. 
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The Purples looked as savage as bears, parti- 
cularly Captain Groves, Levitt's master. But 
he voted all right, nevertheless. Those three 
votes make Mr. Walsh's poll 706." 

" And how stands the account on the other 
side ?" 

" Well, Sir, I am sorry to say they have 
polled five, and so, at present, the numbers 
are equal ! Colonel Weldon was brought up 
in a wheel-chair, gout and all ; though Dr. 
Newby and Mr. Peach said it was as much as 
his life was worth for him to venture out. 
Come, he would, and he did. Scroggs, Mason, 
and Doubleday, who have been hanging back 
all along, and would give no answer, voted for 
Marchmont ten minutes ago. I expect they 
have made a good thing of their votes. 
They managed to bring up Tredwell, Hard- 
man's carter too, after all." 

" I thought Hardman had sent him miles 
away to Mr. Wharton's." 

" So he had ; but Mr. Walters contrived 
to get Mr. Wharton to order him to go back 
at once, and come to fix the hurdles to-mor- 
row. Mr. Walters ain't a bad one for busi- 
ness. I declare, vexed as I was, I couldn't 
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help laughing, when they brought Tredwell 
up, with a large Purple favour in his hat, 
and I saw Hardman's face." 

" They are even on the poll, you say," 
said Mr. Hornby. 

" Yes, Sir. Both have 706 votes. I am 
afraid if no more come up, it will go against 
us. Mr. Locke will have the casting vote, 
and he will give it for Sir Miles. Hallo ! 
What is that?" he added, as a loud shout 
was raised. " It is Mr. Nevinson, I declare. 
I hoped he was not coming." 

A carriage with Marchmont's colours was 
seen forcing its way through a crowd of 
Blues, who seemed inclined to oppose its pro- 
gress. A dozen stout Purples, however, 
cleared the way to the booth ; and Nevinson, 
leaping out, recorded his vote for Sir Miles 
Marchmont. A loud cheer burst from that 
gentleman's adherents ; for although the 
exact state of the Poll was not generally 
known, yet all were aware that every vote 
now was of the utmost value. 

" We are beaten. Mills, by all that's un- 
lucky," said Mr. Hornby. " It wants only 
two or three minutes of four, and even if we 
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could raise another vote now, that would 
only make our poll even with theirs. There 
would still remain Locke's vote, which it is 
useless for us to attempt to influence. We 
are beaten for the first time in the memory of 
man — Ha ! what is that, though ?'' A tre- 
mendous shout was raised, as he spoke ; and 
two men, hot and breathless, burst into the 
polling-booth, followed by a bevy of admiring 
Blues. They were Verrall, and a short, 
stout-built man of sixty, a stranger apparently 
to the crowd, but whom the Chairman re- 
cognised in a moment. " Vanderhaagen," he 
exclaimed, " by Jupiter ! There is just time, 
I do believe !'' 

He stepped forward, and fixed his eye, 
somewhat sternly, on the clerk, a notorious 
supporter of Marchmont, who was asking 
questions and turning to notice remarks, 
apparently with the intention of gaining time. 
The man changed colour as he saw Mr. 
Hornby's look, and without further demur 
recorded the vote of Hans Vanderhaagen, 
Freeman, for Walsh. The first stroke of the 
town clock was heard as he moved away. 
Verrall pressed forward into his place, and 
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gave in his name and number, but before the 
question, "For whom do you poll?" could be 
asked, the clock had ceased striking; and the 
returning officer, heedless of the furious re- 
monstrances of the Blues, ordered the books 
to be closed. Amid a storm of uproar the 
clerks retired ; and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, a large Purple placard was exhibited in 
front of Sir Miles Marchmont's principal com- 
mittee room, bearing the following legend. 
Glorious Victory of the Purples ! 
Close of the Poll. 
Marchmont . . 708 
Walsh . . . 707 
Cobbes ... 66 

Majority for Marchmont . . i 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Nevikson did not wait to listen to the 
applauding shouts which had greeted his 
arrival Immediately after giving his vote, 
he turned to the door, and his broad 
shoulders speedily opened a way for him to 
his carriage ; which was drawn up at a little 
distance, awaiting his return. He had had 
great difficulty in fulfilling his pledge to Sir 
Miles Marchmont A house in Manchester, 
with which his own was closely connected, 
had been found on his arrival to be in a 
very critical state; and his exertions during 
the last few days had scarcely sufficed to 
stave off insolvency. He had been obliged 
to travel express, using all imaginable speed, 
in order to reach Worfield in time to vote; 
and he was now about to return in the same 
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manner, by the conveyance which had brought 
him. He was upon the point of stepping 
into his carriage, when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and he heard Francis Lawrence's 
voice. 

"Nevinson — my dear friend — you are not 
going away again ?'' he said, hardly able to 
articulate from the exertion he had been 
obliged to use, before he could succeed in 
overtaking him. 

" I must return, I am sorry to say, im- 
mediately. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should be in Manchester again to-night. 
Nothing but my positive promise to March- 
mont would have induced me to come at 
all." 

" Can you not give me a quarter of an 
hour, at all events ?'' 

" Yes, if you will step into the carriage, 
and accompany me to the station, not other- 
Wise. 

Lawrence complied, and they were soon 
clear of the noisy streets of Worfield. 

" We shall have ten minutes or so before 
we reach the terminus, where my train is 
awaiting me," said Nevinson. " Will that 
be enough?" 
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" No/* replied Lawrence, " I could not 
tell you one quarter of what I have to say in 
that time. But will you take this packet^ 
and read it durihg your journey? It is the 
journal written by — by the hospital patient 
in whom you have interested yourself so 
much. N evinson, do you suspect — who she 
is?" 

" I have no idea at all," replied his com- 
panion. " To the best of my knowledge I 
never saw, or heard of her before." 

" Do you chance to remember my telling 
you, years ago, before I left Tngland, that 
there was a lady to whom I had been en- 
gaged to be married ; but that I had broken 
off the engagement ?" 

" Yes, I remember that quite well. You 
told me about it one day at Derwent Court. 
But what connection has that with this pre- 
sent business ?" 

They were just entering the gates of the 
station, and Lawrence had only time to 
whisper, " The hospital patient and she are 
one and the same person. When you read, 
as you will in this packet, the particulars of 
my criminal and heartless neglect, will you 
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remember, that ^t least I did not wilfully 
conceal them from yourself and Eleanor? 
I believed that they had long ago been buried 
in the grave. Do not forget this." He 
sprang from the carriage, as the door was 
opened, and with one grasp of his friend's 
hand, was gone. 

Leaving these two to pursue their several 
ways, we propose to follow that of a third actor 
in our story, Joseph Verrall — who, accom- 
panied by the man addressed by Mr. Hornby 
as Vanderhaagen, quitted the voting place, 
immediately after the close of the poll, and 
repaired straightway to the " Worfield 
Arms." 

The Committee-room of a defeated can- 
didate is not in general a place where good 
humour is remarkably prevalent ; and on the 
present occasion the vexation felt by all par- 
ties was unusually great. The Blues had 
never been beaten before; and the closeness of 
the contest had made their discomfiture all 
the more annoying. Verrall was taken to 
task by Walsh's supporters on all sides, for 
not having arrived in time to turn the 
election. But he defended himself stoutly. 
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The train by which he ought to have arrived 
three hours before, had broken down at 
Pendlesham, and the station master had re- 
fused to send him on, unless he paid for a 
special train. He strongly suspected, he 
said, that his refusal was owing to the fact of 
his being a staunch supporter of the party, to 
which Sir Miles Marchmont belonged. He 
had seen the guard, who was a Worfield 
man, and a notorious Purple, in close con- 
sultation with him ; and he had half a mind, 
he said, to make a complaint to the company 
about it. Anyhow it was no fault of his. 
He had hired a fly the moment he reached 
the Worfield Station, and had made the driver 
gallop all the way. But he must see Mr. 
Walsh. Could anyone tell him, where he 
was to be found? 

" You had better not go near him, Mr. 
Verrall," said one of the bystanders. ** I saw 
him as he went out at the front door, on his 
way to his house, about a quarter of an hour 
ago. And I would as soon go and talk to a 
she-bear, whose cubs had been killed." 

" Did he look very savage ?*' asked 
another. 
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" Savage ? I believe you, my boy. And 
it wasn't all look either. He snapped at 
every one who spoke to him, right and left. 
Old Hornby wouldn't have it at all. ' Mr. 
Walsh,' I heard him tell him, ^ you need say 
no more. I am as anxious to be quit of you, 
as you can be of me. It has only been be- 
cause I was anxious to save the party, to 
which I have been attached for thirty years, 
from defeat, that I have continued on your 
Committee for the last three weeks. Allow 
me to remark, that if I am again Chairman of 
a Committee, it will be that of another can- 
didate. I have the honour to wish you good 
evening.' And the old fellow put on his 
hat, with the air of a duke, at the least, and 
stalked out." 

" Well, it does not signify," said Verrall. 
" I must and will see, Mr. Walsh and see him 
at once too. Mr. Vanderhaagen and I have 
business with him, and there is no time to 
lose. We must go up to his house im- 
mediately." 

On their arrival there, they received the 
answer to their inquiries which they expected. 
Mr. Walsh had given positive orders that 
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no one should be admitted to see him, that 
night. Verrall, however, was not to be dis- 
couraged. " We cannot defer our '^isit till 
to-morrow/' he said, in reply to the servant's 
suggestion. " Mr. Vanderhaagen must re- 
turn to Bristol by the night train ; and it will 
be necessary that Mr. Walsh should see him. 
Will you be good enough to take this note to 
your master — he had hastily written a few 
lines on a leaf in his pocket-book — and tell 
him we are waiting his reply here." 

The man came back in a few minutes. 

" Mr. Walsh will see no one. He would 
not even look at your note." 

" I must beg you to go back to him," per- 
sisted Verrall, " and tell him I am very sorry ; 
but I must see him to-night. Mr. Vander- 
haagen may remain here, unless Mr. Walsh 
himself sends for him. But I myself am de- 
termined to speak to your master to-night." 

The footman stared at the speaker, but 
complied with his request, and after a shorter 
absence than before, returned with a message 
desiring the importunate applicants to follow 
him. 

" He will see you," he said, " but I don't 
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fancy you will get much out of him. He is 
in an awful temper, I expect ; and if so be 
there is anything amiss between you and him, 
I'd wager you will catch it. He doesn't in 
the least know who you are. He had pitched 
your note into the fire without reading it, so 
that didn't tell him. And he looked as 
though he would have liked to pitch me after 
it, and so / didn't tell him. He only said, 
' If he won't go away without seeing me, send 
him in.' " As he spoke, he threw open the door 
of Walsh's library. 

The latter was sitting moodily over the 
fire. He looked up sharply as his visitor 
entered ; and his face darkened still more, as 
he caught sight of VerralL 

" It is yoUy is it .?" he exclaimed, with an 
angry oath, " What do you want with me 
just at this time, I wonder ! It is like your 
impudence to intrude upon me here, after 
losing me the election by your • cursed neg- 
ligence! Well, what do you want.^ Do 
you want to be paid double, hey, for being 
too late .?" 

" Mr. Walsh," replied Verrall, " pardon me 
for saying, that I did not lose the election. 

L % 
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On the contrary, if it had not been for your 
own positive orders, that I should incur no 
extra expense, I should have taken a special 
train, when our own broke down, and should 
have been in time to save it. But there is no 
use in saying anything more on that subject. 
Mr. Vanderhaagen, who is waiting in the 
hall, and myself, wish to see you about a 
totally different matter." 

" I won't see any one to-night, let the matter 
be what it may. Leave the room." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Walsh," replied Verrall, 
coolly. " But if I do leave the room, you 
will be sorry for it." 

There was a decision in his manner, which 
the other did not like. He had had expe- 
rience of it before. He looked hard at him, 
and then said in a milder tone. 

" Why should you trouble me with this 
business of yours, whatever it may be, to- 
night ? To-morrow will do as well, at any 
•rate." 

" No, Sir. To-morrow will not do ; or I 
would not intrude upon you, when I am 
aware you wish to be alone. Mr. Vander- 
haagen must return to Bristol by the night- 
train." 
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" Mr. Vanderhaagen ? Who the mischief 
is he ?" 

" I will tell you, Sir, if you will allow me," 
and he moved to a chair, as if about to sit 
down. " We have some information that 
Miss Walton — " 

" I have told you, Verrall, that I will hear 
no more about Miss Walton. She chose to 
leave me of her own accord, and refused my 
offers. Does your business relate to her.'^" 

" Partly, Sir, but it is not of the nature 
you suppose. It relates to the Cumberland 
property. We have some information — " 

" Stop a moment," interposed Walsh, 
" before you go any further, I wish to ask 
you one question. Do you, or this other 
man, want any money of me ?*' 

" Yes, Mr. Walsh," replied Joseph, rather 
jauntily, " a good deal of money." 

" Then you won't get it, and you need 
not try ! I know perfectly well what you 
are going to tell me. I know that Mr. 
Lawrence is alive — that he has returned to 
England — and is living in this town. But he 
has never married, and is not likely to marry. 
What is more, I have seen him myself, and 
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he volunteered to tell me, that nothing would 
ever induce him to attempt the recovery of 
the Derwent Court property ; even if it could 
be proved that he was entitled to it. You 
are welcome to go and tell him the whole 
story about the marriage and the will ; or to 
publish it to all Worfield, if you will — " 

" I had not the least intention of doing 
so, Mr. Walsh." 

" Oh, you hadn't, hey ? Well, that is lucky 
for you, seeing you would get nothing by it. 
But as for getting more money out of me, 
it won't answer, and that is all about it, be 
the pretext what it may. I have done with 
you, Joseph Verrall, once and for all. Your 
annuity ceases from to-day, or rather, from 
last quarter-day. I have been plundered by 
you, long enough, and am not going to have 
my pocket picked any more !" 

Verrall turned white with rage. " You 
may have done with me, Mr. Walsh," he 
said, " but you may chance to find that I 
have not done with you. For the present, I 
wish you good evening." And, so saying, 
he left the room. Walsh watched his depar- 
ture with some misgiving ; he felt half in- 
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cliried to call him back, and try to discover 
whether he had really any power of injuring 
him. But his pride forbade him to do this ; 
nor could he think it possible that there was 
any real ground for apprehension. Moreover, 
he had other thoughts pressing upon his 
mind, which soon absorbed his whole atten- 
tion. First, there was the consideration how 
he was to meet the overwhelming expense 
of the contest ; which the last few days had 
swelled to an amount that it was maddening 
to think of. All the savings of several 
years, and the rents of the Worfield pro- 
perty for three years to come, would hardly 
cover it Then, that morning, he had re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, warning him 
that Mr. Dangerfield's long and frequent 
visits to his house had attracted much re- 
mark; and it would be every way desira- 
ble for Mr, Walsh to return home as early 
as possible, in order to put a stop to the 
scandal. He had little reliance on his wife's 
principle, or on her affection for him. Her 
only real safeguard was the knowledge that 
a false step on her part would irrevocably 
forfeit her place in society, and her claim on 
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his purse — both of them things she would, 
of all women, be the least willing to forego. 
Still this was but a slender security to cling 
to ; and he resolved to give Mr. Danger- 
field the cold shoulder, as soon as he was 
able to return to London. He would no 
longer be of service to him now, he reflected ; 
and he need have no scruples about getting 
rid of him. 

Leaving the defeated candidate to his 
own unwelcome thoughts, Verrall, accom- 
panied by his friend, quitted the house, and 
set out for the hospital in which Teresa 
Walton had been admitted as a patient. It 
will be remembered that he had obtained 
■ some papers from Mr. Nevinson a few months 
previously ; one of which had given him the 
key to the mystery which he had been so 
anxious to unravel. This was a banker's receipt 
for the sum of four thousand and odd pounds, 
aeposited with Messrs. Wilson & Croft of 
Bristol, by Frederick Worthington, Esquire, 
in the year i8 — . He had repaired to that 
city, and made enquiries after the house so 
named. He found that they had failed some 
years before ; but the books and papers were 
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Still in the hands of the official assignee ; and 
he obtained a list of the creditors, together 
with the amounts due to them from the 
bankrupts. Among these occurred the 
name of " Frederick Worthington, Esquire, 
^4,262 ; payments to be made, and let- 
ters addressed, to the care of Francis Wal- 
ton, Esquire, CliiF Cottage, St. Ebbe's, near 
Tregony, Cornwall." The following note 
was appended to the name. " No replies to 
letters since 1 8 — . Address not known, sup- 
posed to be dead." Following up the clue, 
Verrall travelled into Cornwall, and speedily 
discovered the primitive little village of St. 
Ebbe's, and the residence which was still 
known by the name of ClifF Cottage — now 
occupied by one Captain Gannett, who, it 
appeared, had purchased it of Mr. Walton, 
about five years before. This again, exactly 
tallied with the information derived from the 
papers sent him by Mr. Nevinson, 

Satisfied that he was now in the right 
track, Verrall made further enquiries as to 
the personal history of this Mr. Francis 
Walton ; who, it seemed, was identical with 
the Mr. Frederick Worthington, of whom 
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he was in search. He had no difficulty in 
obtaining the information he desired. The 
villagers, several of them, that is — remem- 
bered perfectly the arrival of Mr. Walton 
nearly thirty years before ; and his marriage 
with Jacinta Nunez, the daughter of a foreign 
refugee, then also resident at St. Ebbe's. 
They remembered the whole party going 
away in the Spaniard's boat, and remaining 
absent for a month from the village ; and it 
had been generally understood that they had 
gone away to celebrate the marriage between 
the young people. But the place to which 
they had repaired for that purpose, had 
always remained a profound secret. In other 
respects, also, the story agreed, to the mi- 
nutest particular, with the documents in his 
possession. Mr. and Mrs. Walton had four 
children, known by the names of Alonzo, 
Jose, Teresa and Frederick; and none of 
them had been baptised in Cornwall. They 
had, in every instance, been taken elsewhere, 
to some place unknown, for that purpose. 

There remained no reasonable doubt that 
Francis Walton, or his heir, was the person 
whom it was his object to discover. Further 
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questions soon elicited the fact, that he had 
lost his wife and two elder boys, some ten 
years ago, during the fatal visitation of cho- 
lera, which had decimated so fearfully the 
village of St. Ebbe's ; and had himself been 
killed a few years afterwards on board the 
steamer, called the * Western Flower,' by an 
explosion. His two surviving children, Te- 
resa and Frederick Walton, had quitted St, 
Ebbe's shortly after his decease, and had 
never since been heard of. 

This again narrowed the enquiry still fur- 
ther, Teresa and Frederick Walton were the 
persons, who, if his conjecture should prove 
correct, were the lawful owners of Derwent 
Court. He carefully noted these particulars 
in his pocket-book. " Teresa Walton," he 
said reflectively, after he had done so, " that 
• is a name I know well enough, and not a 
very common one ; but I suppose there can 
be no connection between the two persons 
who, it seems, bear it. Did you know Miss 
Teresa Walton, by sight.?" he asked of the 
fisherman, with whom he had been convers- 
ing, 

" Oh yes !" the man knew her perfectly 
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well. " She was a fine tall handsome young 
lady, with dark hair and blue eyes; and 
looked like a born queen, as every one in 
St. Ebbe's thought her." 

" Humph," said Verrall, " that corresponds 
too. Pray did Miss Walton and her little 
brother go away by themselves, or in com- 
pany with any friend or relative ?" 

" They went away with their aunt," re- 
plied the man, " with Mrs. Newness, as we 
always called her ; though I have heard that 
was not the right mode of pronouncing it. 
Any how it was the nearest we could come 
to it." 

" Mrs. Newness .?" exclaimed Verrall, " the 
name of the old woman who gave the papers 
to Mr. Pascoe the day before her death. To 
be sure, and she was Miss Walton's aunt. 
I remember it quite well now." 

How strange it all was, though perfectly 
clear now. The papers had not belonged, as 
he had all along been fancying, to Lawrence, 
and been mixed accidentally with those of 
Miss Walton ; but were plainly Miss Wal- 
ton's own. How singular that Lawrence 
should have fallen in with her, of all the 
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people in the world. She was really then the 
owner of Derwent Court, this forlorn outcast, 
and if Lawrence had married her, he would 
not have forfeited his inheritance after all. 
Verrall knew, also, the particulars of her 
connection with Walsh ; and world- hardened 
as he was, it gave him a thrill of satisfaction 
to think of the poetical justice which would 
be executed on his enemy, if he should be 
ejected from the Cumberland estates, by the 
very woman, whom he had outraged so 
grossly, and so pitilessly cast ofF. It was ne- 
cessary, however, for him to prove that 
Teresa and Frederick were not only the chil- 
dren, but the legitimate children of the so-called 
Francis and Jacinta Walton ; and in order 
to do this, he must discover the place where 
the marriage of their parents had taken place. 
Without that, the torn and blurred certificate ; 
or what professed to be one, now in his 
possession, would be of little use. The date 
was hopelessly blotted out, and the name of 
the town torn off. It would scarcely be ad- 
mitted as evidence of Mr. Walton's mar- 
riage ; certainly not, as proof of the legiti- 
macy of his issue. But at this point, his in- 
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quiries were completely baffled. He could 
obtain no clue at all, as to the name or 
direction of the place, whither Mr. Walton 
and his bride had repaired, on the occasion 
referred to by the fisherman. After a week 
of laborious but fruitless research, he was 
obliged to return to London, without having 
obtained the information, which rJone would 
make his previous discoveries of any value. 

It had naturally occurred to him at this 
stage of the proceedings, that Teresa herself, 
might perhaps supply the missing link in his 
chain of evidence. Accordingly he set him- 
self to search her out, and without much diffi- 
culty, traced her to the Worfield Hospital ; 
where, however, he found that she was lying 
in a state, which rendered it hopeless to seek 
information from her. Three months of 
active, though guarded inquiry, failed to 
throw any light on the difficulty; and the 
time was now approaching when it would be 
too late to put in the claim ; even supposing 
that he had the means at his command of 
making it good. His dislike of Walsh ; who, 
■d and irritated by the unexpected oppo- 
sition which he had encountered, vented his 
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spleen upon him as a safe subject, grew daily 
more and more bitter. It reached its height 
on the day, when it was proposed to send him 
in quest of the non-resident Freemen. He 
knew well that he had been selected because 
his employer was aware that such a task 
would be particularly unpleasant to him, and 
he was on the point of giving a direct re- 
fusal, and renouncing Walsh's service alto- 
gether — when his ear caught among the 
names of the voters, that of Hans Vander- 
haagen. Clerk of St. Jorworth's, Bristol. It 
was the very man and the very church, of 
which he was in search. 

He at once accepted the proposed mission, 
and on his arrival at Bristol, soon discovered 
— not only Mr. Vanderhaagen — but also 
the reason, why he had been unable before 
to trace out the parish of St. Jorworth. The 
Church, which had been known by that 
name, had within the last twenty years been 
pulled down and entirely rebuilt; and the In- 
cumbent thinking that St .Jorworth savoured 
somewhat of superstition, had caused it to be 
reconsecrated by a different title. With the 
discovery of Mr. Vanderhaagen, terminated 
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all his difficulties. The clerk was not only 
able to point out to him the register he de- 
sired ; but himself remembered perfectly 
the wedding, at which he had been present. 
The unusual circumstances which had atten- 
ded it — the foreign complexion and costume 
of the Spaniards ; the rare beauty of the 
bride ; and the evident wish for privacy and 
concealment, which marked the whole affair 
— had made a strong impression on Vander- 
haagen's mind. He clearly recollected that 
the taller of the two foreigners had required 
a certificate of the marriage ; and when Ver- 
rall produced the ink-stained document, 
which had caused him so many hours of per- 
plexity, he at once identified it as the old Vicar's 
writing. He was able to furnish a still more 
important piece of evidence ; which was, 
that twice in the course of the proceedings, 
he had heard the Spaniards address the bride- 
groom as Mr. Walton. The fact had struck 
him as strange at the time ; and he declared 
himself willing to attest it upon oath, if re- 
quired. 

In short, the whole evidence was now 
complete. It would only be necessary to 
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identify the Teresa Walton, now lying in the 
Worfield Hospital, with the daughter of Mr. 
Worthington, who had lived at St. Ebbe's, 
under an assumed name ; and he knew that 
Captain Gannett, and several of the villagers, 
would be able to do this without hesitation. 
Yes, it was all complete. On his return to 
Worfield, he would have the supreme satis- 
faction of witnessing the humiliation and 
alarm of his employer, when the mine was 
sprung under his feet. This would be the 
first fruit of, his success. What was to fol- 
low, he had not, perhaps, fully determined in 
his own mind. He was conscious that, how- 
ever complete his chain of evidence might 
appear, it was liable to break in some of its 
weaker points, if a strong strain should be 
put upon it. A skilful counsel for the de- 
fence might pick to pieces some of the testi- 
mony adduced, and, perhaps, succeed in 
throwing discredit on the entire story. Pos- 
sibly, a liberal annuity settled on Teresa, as a 
salve to his conscience, and a large bribe 
offered to himself, might have bought his 
silence. But Walsh's overbearing insolence 
had put a stop to any compromise of this 
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kind, which he might have entertained. His 
course now was to see Miss Walton, and 
divulge to her the strange change in her 
fortunes, which his exertions had brought 
about. 

He was a little disturbed to find that she 
was no longer an inmate of the hospital. 
Mrs. Watson, not greatly taken with his ap- 
pearance or address, and aware that Mr. 
Peach had given orders that Teresa was to 
be kept as quiet as possible — answered curtly 
to his 'inquiries, and refused point blank to 
inform him, whither she had been removed. 
But a few judicious civilities, and a douceur 
of half-a-sovereign proved more effectual 
with one of the assistant-nurses. Verrall 
learned that the cottage whither Teresa had 
been conveyed, stood m a secluded valley 
near Hollingsworth Park. It was a lone- 
some and difficult place to find; for there 
was no regular road to it — only a path along 
the banks of the stream, which ran through 
the ravine. The cottage belonged to the 
owner of Hollingsworth Park, and was 
usually occupied by one of his workmen,. for 
whose residence it was conveniently situated. 
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As the man was employed the whole day on 
the Squire's farm buildings, and there was no 
other house, excepting HoUingsworth itself, 
within a mile in any direction, it was a well- 
chosen place for a patient, who required en- 
tire repose. 

Verrall took down the most minute direc- 
tions from his informant, in order to avoid, 
as much as he could, the necessity of making 
inquiries in the neighbourhood of the cot- 
tage itself. Then returning to his inn, and 
taking leave of Mr. Vanderhaagen, he made 
preparations for visiting Teresa as early as 
possible the following morning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Teresa was sitting alone on her sofa near 
the window, on the day after her removal to 
the cottage at HoUingsworth. The change 
had already done her good. The clear sky 
and profound repose of the scene without, 
formed a most refreshing contrast to the dull 
atmosphere of smoke and turmoil of the town 
of Worfield She felt as if some spell had been 
broken, by which she had been held in 
durance. Doubtless, also, the unburthening 
of her mind of the secret she had been so 
long anxious to disclose to Nevinson, had its 
effect. She had for weeks been trying to 
bring herself to make the effort, and was pro- 
portionately relieved, now that it had been 
made. • By this time, she reflected, he must 
know all. Much as it pained her to sink 
lower in his esteem, it had been still more 
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painful to think that he was forming an un- 
true estimate of her ; which must of necessity 
be some day exchanged for disappointment 
and blame. She felt that she could now look 
resolutely back on the past, and forward to 
the future, with a feeling more nearly re- 
sembling hope. With the help of her new- 
found friends, she might find honest and 
healthful work, and pass the few remaining 
years of her life — she felt well assured they 
would be few — in peace. 

Yes, it was certainly better that Mr. 
Nevinson knew her for what she really was. 
He would not, she felt certain, withdraw his 
kindness; for that was based on Christian 
principle. He would continue to befriend 
her ; and prove a firmer and a truer friend 
as he found her more deserving of his 
regard. The reader will see that a consider- 
able change must have come over Teresa, 
before she could entertain thoughts like 
these. The change had been due, in some 
degree, doubtless, to the long illness and still 
longer period of convalescence, which had 
given her space for calm reflection ; but it 
was mainly owing to the patient and steady 
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kindness of Nevinson — all the more strongly 
felt, because of the contrast it afforded to the 
heartless selfishness of others. But though 
softened, and in a great measure subdued, 
her proud spirit was far from being rooted 
out Her heart still burned within her when 
she thought of her wrongs, and her own im- 
potence to exact justice for them. Her 
generous nature felt, still more forcibly, her 
inability to requite, in however feeble a manner, 
the unselfish kindness, which had saved her 
from sinking into the depths of despair. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
her mind, she became aware of the presence 
of a man at a little distance from the cottage, 
on the further side of the river, which wound 
its way through the valley. His appearance 
somewhat surprised her. She could only see 
him through the trees , but his dress was not 
that of a labourer or servant — nor could he 
be one of the visitors at the great house; for 
that was shut up, and the family absent. It 
was evident, moreover, that he was a stranger, 
and in quest of some object, or person in the 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Parsons her hostess, had 
more than once told her that it was the rarest 
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thing in the world to see anyone in the dress 
of a gentleman in those parts, except when 
there was company at the Park. 

Presently the person she was watching, 
came round the wooded point of land, which 
had concealed the cottage from his view ; and 
caught sight of her, as she sat at the window. 
He had no sooner done so, than he began to 
look out for some means of crossing the 
river ; and perceiving a hand-bridge at no 
great distance, hastened thither, evidently 
with the intention of proceeding by it to the 
cottage. Teresa concluded that he was a 
tourist who had missed his way, and was 
coming to ask for directions how to find it 
again. It was a strange time of .year, it is 
true, for a tour ; but that was the only sup- 
position which occurred to her. She called 
to Mrs. Parsons ; but that worthy woman 
had gone out on some domestic errand, and 
she felt unequal to go in search of her. 
Meanwhile the stranger approached, and 
finding the door open, and no one to answer 
his summons, advanced into the house, and 
knocked at the door of the room where she 
was sitting. 
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" I beg pardon," he said, " for my in- 
trusion ; but I can find no one to give mc 
some information, which I am anxious to 
obtain." 

" I am sorry," replied Teresa, " that I am 
a stranger myself in this neighbourhood, 
and am unable to direct you. But the woman 
of the house will be back in a few minutes, if 
you can wait." 

" I am greatly obliged," .said the stranger, 
" but it is not a place, but a person, that I am 
in search of Could you tell me where I can 
find a lady of the name of Walton, who is 
staying somewhere hereabouts ?" 

Teresa started with surprise, which was of 
no pleasant description. It was her anxious 
wish to be left alone as much as possible. 
Who could have anything to tell her which 
it would not be painful to hear ? and to be 
followed in this manner too, on the very first 
day of her retirement, just when she was 
beginning to feel the relief of solitude and 
quiet ! 

" I am Miss Walton," she said, coldly. 
" But I do not know what you or any 
other person can want with me. And it is 
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best to say at once, that I have neither health 
nor inclination to receive visits." 

"Pray forgive me," said the unknown, 
" but it is for no slight, or ordinary reason, 
that I venture to intrude upon you, under 
your present circumstances. I learned these 
yesterday at Worfield; and knowing them, 
nothing short of urgent necessity would have 
induced me to trespass upon you. My name 
is Verrall, and I ought to add, I am a 
solicitor." 

" At Worfield ?" asked Teresa, quickly. 
" Are you a friend of Mr. Nevinson's ? Do 
you come — " 

" I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Nevinson for many years past, and have seen 
him recently about this business," replied 
Verrall. " It was Mr. Nevinson, in fact, 
who- supplied me with the papers which I 
wish to lay before you — " 

" Indeed," was the reply, in a much more 
gracious tone. " In that case I cannot refuse to 
hear what you may have to tell me. Only 
let me beg you to keep in mind that I am un- 
able to bear excitement." 
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" I will be as brief as possible," returned 
Verrall. " And first, may I ask if I am correct 
in supposing that I am addressing Miss 
Teresa Walton, the daughter of Francis and 
Jacinta Walton ; who resided for many years 
at the village of St. Ebbe's, on the southern 
coast of Cornwall ?" 

** I do not know how you can have learned 
these particulars. Sir," replied Teresa, " but 
you are so far correct." 

" Good. — Your father had four children ; 
three sons and a daughter. Your elder 
brothers died of cholera in the year i8 — . 
What has become of the youngest son .?" 

" He died rather more than a twelvemonth 
ago," said Teresa, with a heavy sigh. 

" Ha," said Verrall, " in that case you are 
your father's sole heir." He made an entry 
in his book, and went on. " Have you ever 
had reason to suppose, that Francis Walton 
was not your father's real name, Miss Wal- 
ton — that he had some secret reason for 
calling himself so ?" 

" That is a strange question. Sir ; but I 
will trust Mr. Nevinson's friend. I was 
aware that there was some mystery relative 
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to my father's residence in Cornwall ; but 
had no suspicion, during his lifetime, that 
Walton was not his proper name." 

" During his lifetime ? Then you have 
had reason to think so since his death ?*' 

" I found some letters, and a pocket-book, 
with a name written in the blank page in his 
handwriting, and the name — " 

" Was not Francis Walton, but Frederick 
Worthington," interposed Verrall, ob- 
serving that his informant still hesi- 
tated 

" Just so. Sir ; I perceive that you know 
more of my family affairs, than I do my- 
self" 

" I do, Madam. • And if you will give 
me your attention for a few minutes, I will 
lay before you a few facts, which will, I 
think, surprise, as well as interest you." 

Verrall here proceeded to relate to her the 
particulars of the story already known to the 
reader. Teresa listened attentively. When 
he described the persecution, which her father 
had undergone previously to his desertion 
from his ship, she interrupted him half 
incredulously. " Was such injustice possible," 
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she asked, " and what could have been the 
motive for it ?" 

" The motive ? Well, that was plain 
enough. The old gentleman wanted to cut 
off the entail, and leave the estate to his 
own illegitimate son ; and the nephew was 
in the way. Naturally he wanted to be 
rid of him. As for the possibility — it was 
war-time, and a good deal might be then done 
by unscrupulous captains. Anyhow, Mr. 
Frederick Worthington found his position 
so intolerable, that he deserted in desperation 
from his ship, then lying off the Cornish 
coast." 

" And that was how he came to settle at 
St. Ebbe's ?" asked Teresa. 

" That was the way. He swam ashore 
there, and remained for concealment. 
There he met with your mother, who was 
living in retirement with her parents. Your 
grandfather raised no objection to the mar- 
riage ; but, it seems, insisted that it should 
be celebrated under your father's real 
name. He knew, I suppose, that no marriage 
made under a false name, stands good in 
English law. He also required that the 
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money lodged in the Bank, at Bristol, should 
for a similar reason, be deposited in the name 
of Frederick Worthington. For the same 
reason again, all the children were taken to 
Bristol, to be christened. Were you aware 
of any of these facts ?" 

" I remember my little brother Frederick 
being taken to Bristol, when I was about 
twelve years old," replied Teresa, " but I 
never knew for what reason. I have also 
the letter which I received from my father 
shortly before his death ; in which he said 
the Bank at Bristol had failed." 

" Do you say you have that letter still 
in your possession ?" asked the attorney. 

" I have," said Teresa. " It is signed as 
all his letters were, with his initials, F. W. 
I never understood his reasons for so signing 
himself, as he invariably did, until now." 

" Good !" exclaimed Verrall, again making 
an entry in his pocket-book. " That will be 
a valuable document. Well, Miss Walton, 
or rather. Miss Worthington, there is little 
more to tell. Your father, you see, was heir 
— in fact, though he did not know it, he 
was owner — of a noble property in Cumber- 
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land ; and you, as his only child, are, of 
course, its lawful owner now. We have 
first to prove the identity of your father with 
the Frederick Worthington who disappeared 
so strangely nearly seven and twenty years ago. 
We have, secondly, to prove his death some 
five years since. We have, in my judgment, 
evidence enough to establish both these facts. 
Thirdly, we must prove that you are his 
daughter, and sole heiress. This will not be 
quite so easy. Still, I am' -confident we shall 
succeed, if you will entrust your case to 
me." 

" But," said Miss Walton, " will it be pos- 
sible, after this great interval of time, to claim 
the property you speak of? The present 
occupants must have been in possession more 
than twenty years." 

" Less than twenty years. Miss Walton," 
objected Verrall. " Mr. Stephen Worthing- 
ton died in the January of the year 1 8 — , 
nineteen years ago, and about nine months. 
Those three months, that still remun to 
complete the twenty years, render any claim 
which you may put in as valid, as if your 
father had succeeded to the property only 
vpsterday." 
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"Is that SO?" said Miss Walton. " But, 
again, how do you propose to raise the money 
necessary for these proceedings ? The claim 
will, I conclude, be resisted by the present 
possessor, and you must be aware I am utterly 
without means." 

" I have thought of that," returned Ver- 
rall, " and am happy to tell you that it is pro- 
vided for. The Bristol bank, in which your 
father's money was lodged, has paid from 
time to time, several small dividends, amount- 
ing altogether to about eight shillings in the 
pound. This sum has been standing for 
several years in the name of Mr. Walton's 
heirs, at a respectable house in Bristol, and 
interest has accumulated upon it. It amounts 
to more than two thousand pounds, and will 
more than suffice to defray the cost of our 
proceedings. You have only to give me the 
necessary instructions, and they shall be com- 
menced at once." 

Miss Walton made no reply for some 
minutes. There was an expression of pain 
and exhaustion on her face, incident, doubt- 
less, on the excitement which the interview 
had occasioned. When she spoke, it was in 
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a lower tone, and with more difficulty than 
before. 

" Mr. Verrall," she said, " you may think 
it strange, but I rather shrink from the 
attempt to recover this property ; not merely 
from the cost and trouble, or the risk of 
failure ; but from its actual possession, which 
would be the consequence of success. My 
life cannot be long, and nothing could make 
it happy. I have neither kindred or friends — 
(she thought of Nevinson, and her voice hesi- 
tated for a moment) — to whom my possession 
of wealth could be of any value. Above 
all things I wish to avoid the notice of the 
world ; and success in this undertaking would 
draw its keenest observation upon me. Per- 
haps, if a full representation of the facts, as 
well as the documents in our possession were 
laid before the present holder of the estate, 
he would not refuse a sufficient sum to re- 
munerate adequately your exertions, and sup- 
ply me the means of living quietly in retire- 
ment, during the remainder of my life. After 
my death he would succeed as the next heir. 

Verrall looked at once surprised and dis- 
concerted, at a reply so different from what he 
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had anticipated. " The present holder," he 
exclaimed hastily. " You do not know him 
I expect ; or you would never think of en- 
trusting important documents to his custody, 
if they were likely to damage his interests. 
You do not know Mr. Walsh — or rather, 
by-the-bye," he exclaimed, suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, " or rather, you do kno^ 
him ; and have good grounds for judging 
how far his honour is to be trusted !" 

Teresa almost started from her sofa. Her 
cheek flushed, and a strange light sparkled 
in her eyes. " Who did you say ? what did 
you say was the name of the present possessor 
of the estate ?*' 

" Walsh," stammered Verrall, his loqua- 
city cut short by the sudden vehemence of 
her manner. " John Walsh. You were- — 
acquainted with him in London a few months 

" John Walsh ? Is it possible ? This is 
unexpected indeed, Mr. Verrall ! I do not 
know what you expect for your services. 
But if you can succeed in stripping him of 
the money he worships, there is scarcely any 
sum you could ask, which I should refuse 
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you. You have my fullest, warmest assent 
to the prosecution of this enterprise. Tell 
me only what steps are necessary for me to 
take. There shall be neither hesitation nor 
delay." 

Verrall opened his portfolio, and produced 
several documents. " It will be necessary for 
you to sign these," he smd ; " with your 
leave, I will read them to you." 

She stopped him. " No, Mr. Verrall, 
there is no need for that Read merely their 
tides if you please." 

" Certainly, if you wish it This is a 
paper, authorising me to act as your attorney 
in the matter of the recovery of the Derwent 
Court estate, and to incur all necessary ex- 
penses. This is an authority to draw out 
the sum of j^2i63 15J 9*/, now standing in 
the name of the heirs of Frederick Worthing- 
tot^ Esq., with the house of Wilson and Co., 
Bristol. That will be only available when 
your identity has been established, which It 
must be our first step to do. This last is a 
promise to pay me a certain sum, in the 
event of my succeeding in recovering the 
property — the money being due the day you 
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take legal possession. The exact sum, you 
see, is not named in the document — a blank 
being left, to be filled up when the paper is 
signed. I thought that, perhaps, in the 
event of success, one year's income of the 
estate, ^ic,ooo, might not be thought too 
much. I might have insisted upon a reward 
being promised me, before I gave any infor- 
mation on the subject," added Verrall, finding 
that the lady did not reply. " But I have 
felt that I might, with confidence, trust to 
your honour. Still, if you think ^10,000 
too much — " 

" It is not too much. Sir," said Teresa, 
calmly. " My silence was not caused by 
any hesitation on that score. I will sign 
that paper, and the other papers too, which 
you have brought me, without demur, on 
one condition — " 

" But there must be witnesses," interposed 
Verrall, " and I have brought no one with 
me. I thought that the people of the house 
here would be the fittest persons for the pur- 
pose." 

" Mrs. Parsons' husband does not come 
home till late in the evening," said Miss Wal- 
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ton. " But I will take care that he and his 
wife witness the papers, as soon as he 
arrives." 

" Good," said Verrall, " and I will wMt 
here until they are signed." 

" No, Mr, Verrall, you must not do that," 
replied Teresa. " It must not be known that 
you have been here at all, I have my reasons 
which I cannot expl^n now. I have also 
still to name my condition ; but before doing 
so, there is a point on which I wish to be in- 
formed. In event of my death before the 
settlement of this question, would all pro- 
ceedings, of necessity, fall to the ground? 
Could not I depute some one to prosecute the 
claim ?" 

" If you were to devise by will, the pro- 
perty to anyone," replied Verrall, " such per- 
son would stand in alt respects in the position 
which you now occupy. If not, as you have 
apparently no relations, there would be no 
one to question Mr. Walsh's title." 

Miss Walton took a pen, and wrote a few 
words on a sheet of paper, which she enclosed 
in an envelope. " That is what I supposed," 
she said. " Then, Sir, I must beg you as 
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early as possible, to draw up a will, by which 
I devise the estate, together with all other 
property which may belong to me, to the 
person, whose name you will find in this 
paper. On condition of your doing this, 
and maintaining entire secresy on the subject, 
I will sign these papers, and transmit them to 
you without delay. Be so good as to write 
your address on the back of this envelope.'* 

Verrall complied. But as he laid down his 
pen, his eye lit upon Teresa's cheek, from 
which the flush which had animated it a few 
minutes before, had now entirely faded, and 
had been succeeded by a deathlike pallor. 

" Good Heavens ! you are seriously ill. 
Miss Walton," he exclaimed, " you are going 
to faint. Let me get you some water, or call 
for assistance — " 

" You must leave me. Sir," said Teresa, 
very feebly, but still in a voice which was 
distinctly heard. " I am going to be ill ; 
but you must not stay with me. I see Mrs. 
P arsons returning ; she will be here in two 
or three minutes. I can bear up till then. 
Go out by the back-door, and take the path 
through the trees to the wicket-gate, and you 
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will avoid meeting her. But you must not 
lose a moment." 

Verrall would still have lingered ; but the 
sound of Mrs. Parsons's voice was now dis- 
tinctly audible, as she drove before her the 
strayed pigs, whose illicit excursion had been 
the cause of her protracted absence. In 
another minute she would enter the cottage. 
He saw that Teresa was right in wishing to 
keep their interview secret. Stepping noise- 
lessly down the stairs, he disappeared by the 
back-door, just in time to escape the sharp 
eyes of the mistress of the mansion, who en- 
tered it, hot and breathless, scarcely half a 
minute afterwards. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FORTNIGHT had elapsed since the day of 
the election. Nevinson sat sad and abstract- 
ed over his solitary dessert. He had re- 
turned that day from Manchester, sooner 
than he could have wished ; but the tidings 
of his mother*s increasing illness had made 
him too anxious to allow of his remaining. 
Low fever had succeeded to influenza ; and 
Mr. Peach's report left no doubt that she 
was in a highly precarious state. Eleanor 
was upstairs in attendance on the invalid; 
and Lawrence, to whom Nevinson had des- 
patched a note immediately on reaching 
home, had not yet arrived. 

The present state of things was most de- 
pressing. The disappointment which Nevin- 
son had sustained on the subject nearest to 
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his heart, made the prospect of separation 
from his mother doubly painful to him. 
When she was gone, he sadly reflected, 
his home would be quite broken up. He 
knew himself too well to hope that a new 
love would spring up, and take the place of 
the old one. If that could ever be, it must 
be years hence, at all events. It was far 
more likely that it would never be at all. 
He was deeply grieved also for his friend 
Lawrence, whose letters showed that he was 
suffering most acutely ; and his trouble could 
not fail to distress Eleanor almost as much, 
as soon as the circumstances became known 
to her. There was a sweet hope too, which 
would not be silenced in the depths of his 
own spirit — 

It was a relief, when the expected knock 
was heard, and Frank was shown into the 
dining-room. Prepared as Nevinson was to 
see a change in his friend, he was startled 
and shocked at his appearance. The lines on 
his cheek and forehead, traced by former 
years of suff^ering, and which latterly had 
been somewhat softened, were now drawn 
more harshly than ever. The dark hair. 
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which had before exhibited here and there a 
silver thread, was largely sprinkled with 
grey. But what moved him most was the 
dull, dead dejection imprinted on his features, 
ordinarily so full of expression. He turned 
aside his head, as he wrung Nevinson's hand 
— unable, it seemed, to meet even the sympa- 
thising glance of his tried and early friend. 

" My dear fellow," said the latter, kindly. 
** It grieves me to see you looking so ill. 
Of course, I don't mean to deny that this a 
very painful business. But you must not 
worry yourself so greatly, as I fear you are 
doing." 

" Can one feel too deeply humbled and 
grieved?" asked Lawrence, in a low tone, 
without lifting his eyes from the ground. 

" We cannot be too sorry for doing wrong, 
no doubt," rejoined his friend. " But wc 
may torture ourselves needlessly and use- 
lessly, by fancying ourselves responsible, not 
only for the legitimate consequences of our 
actions, but for others, which we could not 
have foreseen or prevented." 

" Have not Teresa's suiFerings and degra- 
dation been in the main my work .?" 
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" Her sufFerings in some degree, yes. 
Her degradation, no." 

^ What ! If I had not broken my solemn 
promise to her ; if I had not, without any 
sufficient reason — I might say, without any 
reason at all — distrusted her noble and loving 
heart — if I had not requited her unselfish 
affection — Nevinson, I cannot speak of it! 
But if I had not been a fool and a traitor, 
would she not have been an honoured wife, 
instead of — what I cannot bear to think of?" 

" No doubt, Frank. My regard for you 
does not blind me to the fact that you ought 
to have inquired more carefully into the 
matter than you did, and not have assumed 
Teresa's faithlessness without positive proof. 
I do not say that you have no ground for 
self-reproach. I only say you push it too 
far. In the first place, you were both the 
victims of a scoundrel, who for heartlessness 
and cunning, can hardly be matched. That 
fellow Walsh—" 

" I can hardly bear his name," exclaimed 
Lawrence, springing from his chair, and 
striding up and down the room. " William, 
my dear friend, I cannot tell you what it has 
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cost me to keep my hands off him. I had 
believed that the evil nature within me was 
wholly subdued. That dreadful night, when 
I read Teresa's journal, taught me a different 
lesson. I am thankful that in the tumult of 
my thoughts, I did not remember how near 
at hand he was. In the first paroxysm of my 
fury, I would nbt have answered for his life, 
I know how shocking this must sound to 
you, but I wish you to know the truth." 

" My dear Frank," said Nevinson, gravely, 
" it sounds to me neither strange nor shock- 
ing. The thing that does so sound in my 
judgment, is where men speak of having 
so subdued the corruption of their hearts, that 
they cannot again be assailed by temptation. 
That can never be in this world. But 
enough of that. You may rightly blame 
yourself for haste and neglect, as well as for 
ingratitude for that most priceless of all 
earthly gifts — a woman's affection. But 
there your responsibility ends. If you had 
never met Teresa at all, her history, subse- 
quent to her aunt's death, might not have 
been greatly different. It was Walsh, not 
you, who plunged her into such terrible dis- 
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tress. It was her fault, and not yours, that 
she yielded, as she never should have done, to 
his machinations." 

*' Ah, that is what I have been saying to 
myself!" said Lawrence, " But who does 
not know how ready we are to excuse our- 
selves. But anyway, William, am I not 
bound to rescue her from her present state 
of desolation — to prevent its possibility for 
the future ?" 

" You mean by making her your wife ?" 
said Nevinson. 

" Yes. I wish to hear what you woxJd 
say on that subject My mind is torn in 
pieces by doubt. I am really incapable of 
determining anything." 

"It is a painful question, Frank. Of 
course you may feel sure that it has occurred 
to me too, and I have given it much anxious 
thought. Doubtless, if it were not for her 
relations with this villain Walsh, about whom 
we had better say and think as little as pos- 
sible for the future — 1 should say that she 
had had your first prombe, and nothing had 
ever occurred to justify its breach. But it is 
different now." 
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" Yet she did no wrong," said Lawrence. 
" She would have died sooner than have 
yielded, had she known the truth." 

" I cannot think that she did none, Frank. 
True, she did not know the extremity of 
Walsh's guilt and falsehood ; but she knew 
enough to make it a most grave sin against 
truth and womanly feeling, to accept him as 
her husband. It was nothing less than a 
false oath. And so she felt it herself. Her 
own words, when she discovered the truth, 
show this to be so. ^ I feel my degradation 
in marrying him was so great that it is hardly 
possible for me to fall lower.' I have no wish 
to be hard on her, Frank, and feel deeply for 
her. But that is the truth, nevertheless." 

" Besides," resumed Nevinson, seeing that 
Lawrence made no remark, " you have others 
besides her and yourself, to consider. Should 
there be any children of your marriage, 
would it be right that they should have a 
mother, whose history would raise a blush on 
their cheeks, if they <:ame to know it." 

" We might go to a distant land," said 
Lawrence, " and change our name. There 
is no sacrifice I would not make to atone to 
Teresa for the past." 
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" But there would still be the deception. 
Nothing founded on that can ever thrive. 
And I am well-assured that even if you re- 
solved upon such a course, she would not 
consent." 

" Not consent ? Why not ?" asked Law- 
rence, quickly. 

" Think a moment, and you will under- 
stand her feeling. Why did you yourselt 
refuse to marry Miss Hicks, and keep your 
grandfather's estate ? Because you felt that 
if your were released from your engagement 
to Teresa, it was only through your own 
wrong doing, and you could not rightly take 
advantage of that to benefit yourself. It was 
a right-minded feeling. So you may be sure, 
will Teresa feel that she ought to be John 
Walsh's wife — that she has pledged her vow 
to him, and while he lives, nothing can an- 
null that vow in her own sight !" 

" You are right," said Lawrence, after a 
few moments' silence^ " you are always 
right. Then all that remains for me is t© 
secure her against future want and suffering. 
That, and to obtain her forgiveness." 

" You will readily do that," said Nevinson, 
" as soon as she knows the truth." 
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" It may be," said Lawrence. '^ But you 
cannot conceive how great is my longing to 
see her, and to hear the assurance of pardon 
from her lips. I torture myself with think- 
ing that I may never be permitted to see her 
again — that she may die without having learned 
the truth. William, I must, and I will see her." 

" I fully understand your feeling," said 
Nevinson. " If it had rested with me, you 
should have seen her long ago. If it rested 
with me now, I would at once, at this hour 
of the night, set out with you to obtain the 
interview which you desire. But it is impos- 
sible for me to do this. I heard nearly a 
fortnight ago that she had had a dangerous 
relapse ; owing, the nurse thought, to the ex- 
citement of the journey to HoUingsworth. 
She recovered her ground slowly during the 
next few days, when she had another attack, 
almost as bad as the first. It appears that 
several persqns, quite unknown to Mrs, Par- 
sons, called at the cottage, and Teresa insis- 
ted on seeing them. Peach has since visited 
her, and has given the most positive orders 
that no one shall be permitted to see her for 
the next month or six weeks. Any further 
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excitement at this moment he says, would, 
in all likelihood, be fatal. I promise that 
the first person admitted to see her, shall be 
yourself." 

Lawrence sighed. " I must be content 
with that, I suppose," he said, " and bear the 
delay as well as I can. But you are sure of 
your information, are you ?" 

" Quite sure," replied Nevinson. " Peach 
told me so himself, only this afternoon. He 
was with my mother, when I arrived. He has 
not been gone much more than an hour." 

" Your mother ! how selfish and ungrate- 
ful my troubles make me. I have never in- 
quired how she is to-day." 

" She is much the same, I thank you," re- 
plied Nevinson, " in a very anxious state, but 
not materially worse from day to day. But 
we are continually being alarmed about her. 
She is unable to bear the least excitement, and 
Eleanor is quite worn out with the jealous 
watch she is obliged to keep over her. We 
have never even ventured to tell her of your 
engagement." 

Lawrence started. " Ah, that is another of 
the things that distresses me so deeply," he 
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said. " It had been driven from my mind 
for the moment ; but on that point too, I 
want your counsel. If duty and honour had 
sanctioned a marriage with Teresa, my en- 
gagement with Miss Rivers must of course 
have been broken off. But if no such mar- 
riage can take place, and my mind is now 
clear that none can- — am I still bound to re- 
lease Eleanor, and ask her to release me ?" 

Nevinson changed colour in spite of all his 
efforts to be calm. " No one but yourself," 
he said, in a low voice, " can determine that." 

" No, but you can advise me, William, and 
none so well, because you are Eleanor's friend, 
as truly as you are mine. My judgment is 
so thoroughly upset, that I really cannot see 
my way here either. I know how true, how 
far beyond my deserts, Eleanor's affection for 
me is. For myself, I think the passion of 
love is dead in me — such passion at all events 
as I felt five years ago. Still I hope, and be- 
lieve, that I could make her happy ; and I had 
resolved that my whole life should be given 
up to repaying her love. William, I am not 
to break her heart too, am I ?" 

VOL. III. o 
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" God forbid !" murmured the faithful 
Nevinson. 

" Yet when she is told this miserable 
story, will it not go far towards doing so ?" 

" She ought to be told," said Nevinson, 
briefly. 

" No doubt, William. You do not think 
I proposed to conceal it from her? That 
would be base indeed. No ; my only ques- 
tion is, whether I am bound to tell her at 
once. Worn out with anxiety and fatigue as 
she now is, the shock might break her down 
altogether. May not the disclosure be put 
ofi^ awhile ? I am going to leave Worfield 
for a week or two. I cannot endure my pre- 
sent life any longer. I do not think I shall 
return till the issue of Teresa's illness is 
known, or till I have seen her. Might not I 
defer telling Eleanor till then .?" 

Nevinson was silent. Here was a new and 
unforeseen complication. He had bravely 
resisted the temptation to leave Frank to 
pursue his own first impulse with regard to 
Teresa, which would have separated him from 
Eleanor at once and for ever. He had re- 
sisted this, though no one but himself, could 
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guess what the effort had cost him. But this 
fresh trial seemed too much for him. Do 
what he would, the question which Frank 
had asked. " Am I bound to release Eleanor, 
and ask her to release me?" was like a 
momentary gleam of sunshine in a stormy 
sky — giving a hope that even yet the day 
might be fair and bright. And now he was 
asked to shut this solitary ray of hope out 
of his heart, as it were, with his own hand. 
If Eleanor should be informed at once of all 
that had taken place, the great probability 
was, that the generosity of her nature would 
prompt her to declare that Lawrence's faith 
had been given to another and could not be- 
long to her. Thereupon, Lawrence would 
doubtless leave Worfield ; he and she would 
meet no more ; and then, after a long interval, 
which would seem but a few days, for the 
love he bore her, Eleanor might yet be his. 
On the other hand, if the disclosure should 
be delayed, the result, in all likelihood, would 
be different. Teresa's life hung upon a thread. 
If the thread should have snapped before 
Eleanor learned the facts, it would alter the 
whole aspect of the case. The tale would 
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then belong wholly to the past There 
would be no living barrier between Eleanor 
and her betrothed — 

All this passed rapidly through Nevinson's 
mind, as he heard Lawrence's question. He 
saw that the course suggested was ruin to his 
own newly revived hope ; but that it would 
spare Eleanor in some degree, at all events, 
and might ultimately secure her happiness 
with his rival. Still he remained silent. It 
is bird for the prisoner to pronounce his own 
death sentence. 

" Why don't you speak, William ?" said 
Lawrence. " I wish to be guided by you in 
tnis matter. I know you love Eleanor like 
a brother, and will advise what is best for her." 

Nevinson made a last effort. The resolute 
self-discipline of many years came to his 
aid. " Yes," he said, quietly, " I think you 
may, without blame, defer it till then." His 
heart grew sick as he saw the relief ex- 
pressed in his companion's face. He could 
bear no more. " I must leave you, Frank," 
he said, rising and taking his candle. '^ It is 
time that I go upstairs." 

" Good night, William," said Lawrence. 
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" I feel more relieved than I can tell you. I 
shall leave Worfield early to-morrow, and 
will write to you as soon as I have settled 
anywhere. You will let me hear from you 
constantly, I know. Explain also to Eleanor, 
why I have gone away — that I should break 
down altogether, if I stayed here longer." 

They shook hands and parted. Lawrence 
returned to his house to make ready for his 
journey on the following morning; and, 
Nevinson, shutting himself in his own room, 
strove hard for fortitude to endure this 
second destruction of his earthly hope. 
Truly, it is in hidden places that the most 
glorious battles of this world are fought ; and 
its greatest conquerors have no place in its 
annals. 

The next few weeks were a sad and weary 
time for all. Mrs. Nevinson's health seemed 
on the whole to mend; but there were so 
many variations, such frequent fallings back 
and slow recoveries, that the household was 
kept in a continued fever of anxiety. Nevin- 
son and Eleanor rarely met, except in the 
invalid's room, where they could only ex- 
change a few whispered sentences. These 
related almost entirely to Francis Lawrence, 
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and, in most instances, added to the general 
depression. 

He had written two days after leaving 
Worfield, to say that he had taken lodgings 
at Doveton — a little village about two miles 
from Hollingsworth cottage. His object, 
he said, was to avail himself of the earliest 
possible opportunity of an interview with 
Teresa, at which he might ask and receive 
her forgiveness. He assured Nevinson that 
he had no intention of letting her know that 
he was anywhere in her neighbourhood, 
much less of visiting the cottage itself. But 
he soon contrived to find out the place 
where Mrs. Parsons's husband repaired for his 
daily work, and to make the acquaintance of 
the man himself. 

This he did without exciting suspicion on 
the man's part, that he had any special ob- 
ject in view. Parsons was employed along 
with a great many other men, in construct- 
ing a dam at the head of a large ornamental 
piece of water in HoUingsworh Park. This 
had recently been enlarged by the owner of 
the property ; and the engineer employed on 
the works had seen reason to fear that the 
head of the lake was not strong enough to 
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resist the pressure of the water. A larger em- 
bankment was considered necessary, and a 
considerable number of hands engaged for 
the purpose. To this place Lawrence was 
in the habit of repairing almost every morn- 
ing, and under pretext of watching the work 
to engage the man in conversation, which he 
presently brought round to Parsons's own 
home, and the sick lady, who was his lodger. 
The man at first answered his questions 
naturally enough ; but after a while he began to 
be struck with the unusual interest the strange 
gentleman took in this lodger. Lawrence's 
evident earnestness, and the liberality with 
which he compensated the man for his infor- 
mation, prevented the latter from answering 
bluntly, as he would otherwise have done, 
that he really knew nothing about the sick 
lady, except what his wife told him ; and 
that amounted to no more than that she was 
very much the same to-day, as she had been 
yesterday. Lawrence contrived to extract 
from the bewildered rustic so many as- 
surances of the rapidly improving health of 
his patient, and her ability to see people now 
without any risk, all of which he transmitted 
to Nc Vinson— that the latter was obliged to 
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warn him that the inquiries he was making, 
reached Teresa's ears through the Parsons's, 
and were delaying the object he so greatly 
desired. 

Thereupon, Lawrence desisted from his 
visits to the woodman, and removed to a 
village at some distance. But he thenceforth 
wrote much less frequently, and his letters 
evinced increasing disquietude. Nevinson 
learned that he now passed the greater part of 
(lis time, sitting on a garden chair in one cor- 
ner of the village churchyard. Here he re- 
mained for hours together, wrapped ap- 
parently in thought. He had induced the 
sexton, by a large douceur, to trust him with 
the keys of the little Church ; and the vil- 
lagers, as they passed to and fro to their 
work, if they missed the accustomed sight of 
the grave gentleman, seated in his chair 
among the tombstones, would look through 
the keyhole of the west door, and generally 
discovered him kneeling at the Communion 
rails, with his head buried in his hands. As 
the days passed on, and spring began to 
change to early summer, and Frank continued 
in his solitary retreat, inaccessible to entreaty 
• or remonstrance, Nevinson began seriously 
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to fear that the predictions of the villagers 
would be verified, and his friend's reason would 
give way. The weather, too, had lately become 
very inclement, alternating between storms 
of wind, and heavy falls of rain — a state of 
things unfavourable to the recovery of either 
of the patients in whom he was interested. 

It was, therefore, with heartfelt relief that 
Nevinson received one morning, a letter 
from Mr. Peach, stating that he would now 
no longer impose his veto to the proposed 
visit to Miss Walton which she, as well as 
Nevinson himself, so much desired. His 
satisfaction was, it is true, somewhat dimi- 
nished when the writer went on to say, that 
he gave this permission — not so much in con- 
sequence of the improved health of his 
patient, as from the conviction that her 
health would never improve in any material 
degree, until the secret cause of her anxiety 
could be removed. What this was, he had 
failed to ascertain, and could not conjecture. 
But it was plain there was one. Letters con- 
tinued to arrive for her; about which she 
spoke to no one, but which she would 
persist in opening and answering. Any at- 
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tempt to withhold these letters, or remon- 
strate with her about them, only aggravated 
the evil. Perhaps Mr. Nevinson's influence, 
which seemed to be very great with her, 
might induce her to give up this irritating 
correspondence. Mr. Peach plainly inti- 
mated that he would not be answerable for 
the consequences, if this was not done. 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter, 
Nevinson set out, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued inclemency of the weather. After 
careful deliberation, he had resolved to give 
Lawrence no notice of his intended visit to 
HoUingsworth. Frank had now settled 
down into the listless state, which often 
follows on great excitement. It would be 
better not to rouse him, unless he could 
assure him of immediate admittance to 
Teresa's presence. And that, after Mr. 
Peach's letter, he felt he could not reckon 
on. If he succeeded, he would at once 
apprise Lawrence of the fac t. If not, it was 
better he should remain in ignorance that an 
attempt had been made to procure him the 
interview he desired, but without success. 



CHAPTER XL 

As Nevinson proceeded along the bank of 
the stream, opposite to Mrs. Parsons's cot- 
tage, he noticed that the rains had so swelled 
the little river, usually scarcely more than a 
brook, that it was pouring through the 
valley with the force and speed of a torrent, 
overflowing in several places the path which 
ran by its side. The handbridge was scarcely 
six inches above the water ; and the 
strupture creaked and groaned as the wind 
swept over it, in a manner which showed 
that its stability was in considerable danger. 
He reached, however, the cottage in safety ; 
and was at once shown up to Teresa, who 
had seen his approach from the window, and 
was joyfully expecting him. 

A long interview followed, in the course of 
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which both parties learned tidings alike 
strange and unexpected. Teresa spoke first 
She related the particulars of her early life ; 
her father's right to the Derwent Court 
estate ; the chain of occurrences by which 
her claims had become known to her, and 
the suit for its recovery which was already 
in progress. Nevinson would have believed 
the whole to be the dream of a disordered 
fancy, if it had not been for the lawyer's 
letters, and ether documents, which proved 
incontestably its reality. 

" This is strange indeed," he exclaimed, 
making nearly the same remark that Verrall 
had made before. " And if Lawrence had 
married you after all, he would have become 
the owner, by that very act, of the property 
which he supposed that the marriage would 
forfeit." 

" Do not speak of him — the traitor !" said 
Teresa, with a flash of her old spirit. " I 
have never allowed any one to mention his 
name to me. Mr. Verrall has more than 
once brought up his name, but I have always 
stopped him." 

" Nay, Teresa," said Nevinson quietly. 
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" but you must allow me to speak of him. 
Remember what you told me before you 
left Worfield." 

" I have forgiven him," said Teresa, with 
averted face. " Is not that enough. Do not 
ask me to talk about him." 

" I want you really to forgive him, Teresa, 
which you have not yet. done. I have come 
here to tell you a history, of which I am per- 
suaded you know nothing — and which would 
sound almost as strange to you, as your tale 
has to me. You will hear me, will you 
not." 

" I could not refuse to hear anything that 
you said, Mr. Nevinson." 

" Well then, let me ask you, do you know 
why Mr. Lawrence held no further corres- 
pondence with you after that day at More- 
combe ?" 

" Why !" exclaimed Teresa, with bitter 
scorn. " Because he would have forfeited all 
that his grandfather had left him if he had 
done so. Was not that reason enough for 
such as him .?" 

** I thought such was your belief," said 
Nevinson. " Teresa, that is wholly a mis- 
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take. Lawrence believed that you had cast 
him ofF, not he you." 

"That I had cast him off/' repeated 
Teresa, in amazement. " You are mistaken, 
my kind friend, you have been misinformed." 

" No," said Nevinson, " I know more than 
you suppose. You were both the victims of 
one of the most treacherous villains this world 
has ever produced — a man, whose baseness 
you yourself have learned by bitter expe- 
rience. You will guess who I mean — John 
Walsh." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Teresa, starting up. " I 
know that man indeed to be capable of any 
villany. But how would it be in his power 
to deceive Mr. Lawrence as you say?" 

*^ Do you remember meeting a man, dis- 
guised as a countryman, in the village ; who 
asked you some questions about your aunt, 
a day or two before you last saw Mr. Law- 
rence : 

" I remember the circumstance well," said 
Teresa. " I never ascertained who, or what 
he was." 

" The man was Walsh in disguise," said 
Nevinson, " and his object was to write a 
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letter from Morecombe, purporting to be in 
your aunt's name, to General Lawrence, asking 
him whether he would sanction your engage- 
ment with his grandson. It was that letter 
which caused General Lawrence's illness — 
which caused him to make the will by which 
Frank was disinherited." 

" But, Frank — Mr. Lawrence could not 
have believed that my aunt wrote the letter," 
exclaimed Teresa, when she had recovered 
from her first astonishment. " Mr. Walsh 
could not have imitated my aunt's hand- 
writing." 

" He was too cunning to allow of that 
chance," said Nevinson. " He had caused 
the letter itself to be destroyed, and Frank 
found nothing but a copy of the answer 
which his grandfather had written to it. 
But now, Teresa, I think you have heard 
enough to induce you to listen patiently to 
the whole of the strange story I have to tell 
you ; and when you have heard it, believe 
me, your feeling will be very different to- 
wards Frank, from what it has hitherto been. 
But are you able to bear this now, or shall I 
defer it till you are stronger." 
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" Let me hear it at once/' said Teresa. 
" I can never have a moment's rest until I have 
learned all." 

Ne Vinson accordingly commenced his 
narrative. He told of Lawrence's hurried 
journey to the North; of the accidental des- 
truction of his letter to her ; of the deten- 
tion of her own letters, and of Frank's in- 
dignation at her supposed desertion of him. 
He then went on to describe the agony of 
his mind at her disappearance, and supposed 
death ; of his long illness ; of his noble 
refusal to marry Miss Hicks ; of his labours 
and sufferings as a missionary abroad ; and, 
lastly, of his return, and settlement at Wor- 
field. Teresa's tears flowed freely as she 
listened. 

" Poor Frank !" she exclaimed. " How 
cruelly I have misjudged him. His suffer- 
ings have been scarcely less than my own ! 
and where is he now ? When may I see him 
and ask his forgiveness for all my hard 
thoughts of him all these years ? But stay, 
perhaps he may not know the truth any more 
than I did. He may still believe me to be 
guilty of the heartless treachery with which 
I seemed to be chargeable. If so — " 
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" He is as eager to see you, Teresa, as you 
are to see him," said Nevinson. " His great 
trouble for the last few weeks has been, that 
you have been too ill to allow of his visiting 
you. He feels, and rightly, that though 
both have something to forgive, his offence 
has been the heavier." 

" No, no," exclaimed Teresa. " It is not 
so. I am the most to blame. I ought to 
have trusted his warm generous heart. Oh, 
that I had known this years ago.^ What 
would poverty or suffering have been, had I 
been assured that he was still faithful to me ? 
And I have been so bitter against him too. 
That seems the worst of all now !" 

" You reproach yourself without reason," 
said Nevinson, kindly. 

" No, you do not know. Before I left 
Worfield, when I first learned that he was the 
person whom you wished to visit me in your 
place — I was almost mad with pride and anger. 
All that you had said to me was forgotten. 
I was bent on revenging on him the wrong 
I believed he had done me. I heard that he 
was engaged to Miss Rivers — your half- 
sister, is she not ?" 

VOL. III. p 
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" She is the same to me as a sister," said 
Nevinson, " though we are not related. Go 
on. 

" I heard that he was engaged to her ; and 
I was determined to mar his happiness, if I 
could. You had left Worfield; but Miss 
Rivers came at my request to see me, and I 
gave her the journal, which you have seen. 
I am ashamed to own, that though I dared not 
ask her to read it, I hoped she would, and 
learn her lover's unworthiness. Did she do 
so, Mr. Nevinson ?" 

No," said Nevinson, "the journal, by some 
accident, which I never have understood, fell 
into Lawrence's hands, and he gave it to me. 
Eleanor knows nothing whatever of your 
history. But," he added, thinking it neces- 
sary to vindicate his friend's character, " it 
is Frank's purpose to tell her all, as soon as 
she is released from her attendance on my 
mother's sick room, which has greatly tried 
her. That time, I hope, may now come 
before long, for my mother is really re- 
covering." 

" It is honourable and like himself. But, 
if he will listen to my earnest entreaty, he 
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will allow her to learn the truth from my 
lips. I know what injustice he is likely to 
do his own cause — haw ready he will be to 
accuse himself and acquit me. His future 
happiness in life may depend upon the man- 
ner in which she hears the story. May I not 
do what little I can to serve him now ? 
Will you not ask Miss Rivers to call and see 
me ?" 

Nevinson did not know how to answer. It 
was in vain that he had tried to banish hope 
from his heart. It would linger there. And 
it was sorely trying to find that everything 
seemed to be done, which might advance his 
unconscious rival's hope of happiness, and de- 
stroy his. Was it just that all the sympathy 
should be felt for the unfaithful lover, who 
stood self-accused in the presence of his be- 
trothed ; and none for the honest and true 
heart, which had never faltered in its alle- 
giance ? Were they all, even those whom he 
was doing his best to serve — were they all to 
turn thus against him ? 

But he suppressed the feeling. " I will 
give your message to Miss Rivers," he said, 
" and I doubt not that she will consent ; in 

p 2 
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which case I will bring her with me to the 
cottage here. As for Frank, he will not 
return to Worfield fpr some time yet, and 
therefore there is no prospect of his seeing 
Eleanor, until after your interview with her. 
I suppose I may tell him that he may call 
here without further delay .?" 

" Yes, as soon as it is possible for him to 
come ; and do not you and Miss Rivers be 
long in coming either. If I am to see you at 
all, it must be soon." 

" Do not talk in that way, Teresa. If you 
will only obey your doctor's orders, as I 
think you will now be persuaded to do — you 
may live for years to come ; as long as any 
of us. Mr. Peach says there is no disease — 
only the exhaustion consequent on what you 
have undergone." 

" No, my friend," said Miss Walton, " do 
Aot believe that. I may have no mortal 
disease, but I feel most surely that my days 
are numbered. What I have to do must be 
done soon. Will you see Frank, and arrange 
with him to call to-morrow?" 

*' Not to-morrow, Teresa, nor the next 
day either. It would be wantonly endan- 
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gering your life. Our interview to-day, 
though I trust in the end it will tend to your 
benefit, must for the time exhaust you. And 
you ought to have time to rally your strength, 
before it is again tried. You must not think 
of seeing Frank for two days at least." 

" Two days — be it so. This is Monday. 
Arrange with Frank to come on Wednesday. 
And now to revert to the subject, about which 
I spoke to you when you first came — this 
property to which it appears I am entitled. 
There is a favour which I have to ask con- 
nected with it. I earnestly hope you will not 
refuse." 

" I think I may promise that I will 
not." 

^^ You are kind, Mr. Nevinson. It will be 
a satisfaction to you hereafter to remember, 
that if I have been permitted by God's mercy 
to repent, it has been under Him, your work. 
The words you spoke to me at Worfield 
have not been without their fruit. I have 
thought over them again and again, as I lay 
on my sick-bed, and they have gradually 
brought me to see — that though others may 
have wronged me, they would not have done 
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SO, but for my own pride and folly. What 
you have told me to-day about poor Frank, 
has made this more plain to me than ever. 
I have been charging upon him the whole 
misery that arose out of our engagement, 
when I myself was, at least, as much in fault. 
I may be equally wrong in what I am doing 
about the property also. I want you to ad- 
vise me about it." 

" I do not quite understand you." 
" I want you to tell me, whether I ought 
to give up this attempt to recover my father's 
estate. Mr. Verrall writes me word that 
the case will probably be heard in a few days 
now ; and that no one concerned in it seems 
to have any doubt as to the result. He 
questions whether Mr. Walsh will even come 
into court. His attorney has been making 
every efFort to put ofF the hearing, but with- 



out success." 



" Still I do not understand. Why should 
you give up the attempt ?** 

'* Because I feel that I have been actuated, 
in a great degree, if not entirely, by a feeling 
of bitter dislike or revenge against Mr. 
Walsh. When Mr. Verrall first laid the 
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facts before me, it gave me a thrill of satis- 
faction to think that the power was going to 
be put into my hands of punishing him for 
the insults and injury I have received from 
him. It could not be right to feel so." 

" Of course not. But, though this would 
be claiming your right in a bad spirit, there 
is no reason why you should not claim it in 
a good one. And I think there can be no 
doubt that you ought to persist in this claim. 
The estate is in the hands of a man, who is 
not its rightful owner, and who obtained it 
by the basest treachery. It is plain that he 
knew of General Lawrence's interest in Miss 
Hicks, and the likelihood of his making her 
his heiress in event of a quarrel between him 
and his grandson ; and he deliberately made 
that quarrel, and induced Miss Hicks to 
marry him, in total ignorance of her real 
position. He cared not, in short, how he 
might deceive or ruin others, so that he 
benefitted himself Further, his tenure of 
the estate has been cruel and oppressive, and 
would probably be still more so for the future. 
Such a man ought not to be left in possession 
of it. You may not care to be its owner : 
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and doubtless, he would be glad to com- 
promise your claim by paying you a large 
sum of ready money; but you would be 
wrong, to my mind, in accepting it." 

" But it will, I am told, be absolute ruin 
to himself, and his wife and family. I do not 
like to think that on my deathbed I shall 
cause — not the guilty only, but the innocent 
also, — the very same suffering and shame 
perhaps which I have borne ; the bitterness of 
which none can understand who have not 
gone through them." 

" There is no need for that. You are not 
prevented from making a reasonable pro- 
vision for Mrs. Walsh and her children, or 
for Walsh himself either — though that last 
ought to be well-considered." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. Lying 
on my bed here, I have thought over these 
things again and again, but could not see 
my way to any right conclusion. But what 
you say quite satisfies me. And now for 
the favour I had to ask you — " 

'' What is it, Teresa ?" 

" I want you to see Mr. Walsh — to tell 
him from me that I freely forgive his sin 
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against me; that in event of the decision 
being adverse to him, I am ready to secure 
enough to his wife and children to keep them 
from want, and start himself in any creditable 
means of obtaining a livelihood. I want you 
to tell him this, and say I wish there to be 
peace between us." 

" Well, I cannot refuse to do your errand," 
said Nevinson, after a few minutes' thought, 
" but this is a difficult matter. It is no 
doubt, distasteful to me to meet this man at 
all ; and it will be difficult to bring myself to 
address him in the terms you desire. That, 
however, is not the point. The difficulty 
will be to persuade him, that your generous 
ofFer is not a cunningly devised scheme to 
induce him to* abandon the legal question at 
issue between you and him. He is so utterly 
false and base himself, that I doubt whether 
he can be brought to believe in the unselfish 
charity of another. If you could consent to 
wait until the action is decided, no doubt he 
would listen very differently then." 

"I cannot, I must not wait," said Miss 
Walton, earnestly, " my best friend, do not 
urge it. You may think me weak and foolish. 
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But I feel assured that my time on earth is 
short." 

" Then I will see Mr. Walsh, at once," 
said Nevinson, rising and talcing his hat. 
"I will set ofF for London to-morrow, and 
return as soon as I can to tell you what has 
been done." 

" A thousand thanks. Believe me, you 
leave me far happier than you found me." 

They shook hands, and Nevinson left the 
house. As he crossed the bridge, he en- 
countered Parsons, who was returning from 
his work. 

" The rain seems to be over," he remarked, 
as they greeted one another. 

"Well, I hope it is. Sir," said Parsons. 
" It is time it should. There has been little 
else for the last three weeks, and it stops our 
work terribly." 

" How does it do that ?" asked Nevinson. 
" You are a mason, I believe ; and can 
work in your shed under cover, can you 
not.?" 

"Why yes. Sir. But there ain't more 
work under cover to be done now. We've 
had all the stone-work ready for the last week 
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and more, and we can't place a stone for the 
wet — at least, this is the first day we have 
been able to work/' 

" What is the work you are engaged on ?" 

" The dam at the head of Squire Hollings- 
worth's lake. Sir. Mr. Sandham thought it 
wasn't strong enough, and this last week or 
two has shown he was right. It would have 
given way, that's my opinion, if these rains 
had lasted, and nothing had been done to it." 

" But you'll make it all safe now, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Oh, yes, safe enough. Sir. The wall we 
are building now, would keep the sea out for 
the matter of that. And if the weather hplds 
up, a day or two's work will make everything 
right. I think with you that it looks as if 
we were going to have some fine weather. 
But some of my mates shake their heads, and 
say the wet is not over yet." 

** Whereabouts do the works lie ? I should 
like to see them." 

" Well, Sir, you may drive by them on the 
way back to Worfield, if you like it. You 
have only to take the road through HoUings- 
worth Park. It is a mile or two longer than 
the other, to be sure — but it is quite as good," 
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" Well, I haven't time to go that way to- 
day. I have been kept here longer than I 
intended. But I shall be coming in a day 
or two again, and FU drive by that way. 
Good morning to you." 

Nevinson returned to Worfield, and wrote 
a letter to Frank, telling him what had passed 
at his interview with Teresa, and appointing 
Wednesday for his visit to her. Then he 
made arrangements for his absence from Wor- 
field for a day or two, took leave of his 
mother and Eleanor, and set off by the mail 
train for London. 



CHAPTER XIL 

We must now return to Walsh, whom we 
left sitting by his lonely fireside, at his house 
in Worfield ; in a frame of mind which, even 
for him, was more than usually unamiable. 
The circumstances, under which we meet him 
again are different. He is not now under- 
going the trials and provocations of a contested 
election, nor those of solitary confinement — 
self-imposed, because one shade more endur- 
able than the company of his associates. He 
is now in his own house in Mayfair, and he 
has the society of Mrs. Walsh to enliven him. 
But though the accessories of the gicture 
are varied; the expression and attitude of 
the principal figure are unaltered. In plain 
English he is as sulky as ever ; or, if there 
be any observable difference, a shade sulkier. 
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Though anxious, for reasons with which the 
reader is acquainted, to return to London 
as early as possible, he had been detained for 
nearly a fortnight, before he could get away 
from Worfield. It was necessary to have in- 
terview after interview with the lawyers; 
whose skill in multiplying small details, so as 
to produce a grand coup (fcsily is never dis- 
played to such perfection, as in the instance 
of an election contest; and whose redundancy 
he laboured hard, though without any great 
success, to confine within decent limits. Then 
there were charges against the Purples, of 
having bribed " not wisely, but too well," and 
witnesses had to be examined with closed 
doors, in the hope that something might be 
proved sufficiently glaring, to enable (or oblige, 
as the case may be) a Committee of the House 
of Commons to unseat the successful candi- 
date. But it was found that the Purples had 
been too clever for them ; and the investiga- 
tion ended in smoke. Besides these engage- 
ments, Walsh was obliged to confer at con- 
siderable length with his surveyor, and pass 
much time in elaborate attempts to reduce the 
outlay necessary for repairs, within the least 
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possible limiLS. When at last he got free 
from lawyers, agents and sympathisers, and 
journeyed to London in a coupe ^ which the 
guard of the train, a zealous Blue, had 
specially reserved for him — he nearly realised 
the frame of mind of the Roman Emperor, 
who gave vent to the celebrated wish, that 
the whole Roman people had but a single 
neck, in order that he might rid himself of 
them, with one good honest blow. 

But, alas, black care, who sits beside the 
railway passenger in the nineteenth century, 
as closely as ever she did behind the horse- 
man in the days of Horace — black care did 
not leave him, when he quitted that con- 
veyance. He found troubles of another kind 
on reaching home, not less vexatious than 
those he had left at Worfield. His meeting 
with Mrs. Walsh was not satisfactory to 
either party. The latter had long lost the 
feeling of liking, which she had in the first 
instance entertained for him. It soon be- 
came plain to her — indeed John Walsh took 
very little trouble to disguise the fact — that 
his motive in marrying her, had not been her 
personal or mental attractions, but the like- 
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lihood, if not the certainty, of her succession 
to General Lawrence's property. Nor had 
he felt bound to show her any particular 
consideration. He had been cold, exacting, 
and niggardly ; until, in the course of four or 
five years, she had come to dislike him as 
thoroughly, as it was in her cold nature to 
dislike anyone. Mr. Dangerfield, perceiving 
her feeling towards her husband, had plied 
her with attentions, which offered a strong 
contrast to the latter's neglect. During 
Walsh's absence, which had lasted six weeks, 
he had been most assiduous in his devotion ; 
and Harriet was undisguisedly sorry to think 
that his return would interrupt an intimacy, 
which possessed so much attraction for her. 

Walsh's demeanour did not tend to make 
matters better. He was too much irritated 
by his defeat, to be governed by considera- 
tions of prudence ; and too coarse-minded, to 
be at all particular as to the language he em- 
ployed in giving vent to his spleen. He 
had at once informed her of his displeasure, 
at learning from the servants that she 
had not attended to the wishes he had ex • 
pressed in his letters, with regard to the dis- 
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continuance of Mr. Dangerfield's visits to his 
house. He now begged to inform her once 
and for all, that it was his intention to drop 
all acquaintance with that gentleman, by 
whom he had been unhandsomely used ; and 
he desired that she would do the same. 
When his wife inquired, what was the ground 
of complaint against the man whom he had 
resolved in this manner to taboo — he replied 
that he had no intention of entering into de- 
tails ; it was enough for her that such was 
his resolution. Mrs. Walsh, irritated in her 
turn, had refused to obey so peremptory 
a mandate. On receiving this answer, he 
rang the bell, and in her presence gave 
orders to the footman to inform Mr. Dan- 
gerfield, if he should call again, that neither 
Mrs. Walsh nor himself were at home. An 
angry altercation had ensued as soon as the 
servant had left the room ; which ended in 
an avowal on Walsh's part, of his intention 
to break up the establishment, and sell the 
house in Ldndon ; together with a threat of 
letting Derwent Court, and going to live 
economically abroad. The lady retorted with 
an angry defiance. Mr. Walsh's order, she 
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replied, might oblige Mr. Dangerfield to dis- 
continue his visits to the house, but she 
would not drop his acquaintance, nor mani- 
fest any difference in her manner towards 
him, if they chanced to meet elsewhere. 

Walsh was too angry to take any notice of 
•so dangerous a threat. He left the house, 
to give immediate instructions to the house- 
agent and auctioneer. She, on her part, an 
hour afterwards followed his example, to 
take her drive in the park, her pefit 
diner with a lady .friend, and the opera 
afterwards. At all three, she fell in with 
Mr. Dangerfield, and received him with a 
cordiality beyond what she had ever mani- 
fested on any previous occasion ; a distinction 
on her part, of which he was not slow to 
avail himself. The next day Walsh took 
himself off to P aris, to drown the recollection 
at once of election and domestic troubles, in 
pursuits — which, with all his effrontery, he 
would hardly venture to indulge in nearer 
home. Perhaps he might have had hopes 
too, that a lucky chance would throw 
in his way some wealthy pigeon ; whom he 
might despoil of his golden feathers, to re- 
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pair therewith his own damaged plumage: 
or, failing that, that an unusual run of luck 
at one of the games, wherein he vaunted 
himself an adept, might recruit his coffers, 
with a sufficient sum to pay off the Wor- 
field liabilities without encroaching on his 
capital. 

If so, it is to be feared that his calculations 
proved to be altogether wide of the mark ; 
for he returned at the end of the month, not 
only not a wiser nor a better, but withal not 
a richer man. On the morning after his 
return, he was (as we have described at the 
opening of this Chapter) seated with Mrs. 
Walsh, at a late breakfast, engaged in turn- 
ing over the letters, which had accumulated 
to a considerable extent during his absence. 
Few words were exchanged between them. 
Mrs. Walsh lounged over her chocolate, care- 
lessly glancing from time to time, at one or 
two three-cornered notes, which the footman 
had brought her ; from among which she had, 
before her husband's entrance, carefully se- 
creted one. There was a cloud upon the 
foreheads of both parties; from which an 
experienced observer of the domestic horizon 
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would have predicted, that the storm matri- 
monial would ere long bre^k forth, with the 
usual accompaniments of thunder on the side 
of the gentleman, and rain on that of the lady. 

The interview, however, was fated to ter- 
minate differently. Walsh glowered over 
the heap of letters before him ; tossing them 
aside one after another, with an angry grunt. 
They chiefly bore the Worfield postmark ; 
and the defeated candidate* scarcely glanced at 
the contents of each, before flinging it into 
the waste-paper basket. Presently Harriet, 
who had been covertly watching him, while 
affecting to be engaged with her own cor- 
respondence, saw him take up one which ap- 
parently had not passed through the post. 
He started with evident surprise as he opened 
it, and the perusal of its contents were such 
as plainly to agitate and alarm him. He 
pushed his chair violently away from the 
table, and exclaimed with his favorite oath, 
that the writer was either mad, or planning 
an audacious forgery. 

" I know," he exclaimed aloud. " I know 
the scoundrel of old ! this is another of his 
schemes to extort money. I expected he'd 
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be trying one of his dodges; though I 
scarcely looked for anything so impudent as 
this. If I don't pay him out this time, my 
name is not John Walsh, that's all! It's 
absurd ! It's impossible ! It must be a got 
up thing !" But his mind misgave him, not- 
withstanding these confident assertions. 
Verrall was not a fool, nor the man to run the 
risk of transportation. He took up the 
letter, and read it through again very slowly 
and carefully. The second perusal gave him 
a more unpleasant feeling than the first had 
done. It seemed difficult to credit either 
alternative. That there was truth in the 
writer's statement, he could not and dared 
not believe. But that it was — what he at 
the first moment suspected, an audacious im- 
posture — seemed even less likely to his 
calmer judgment. It was no use, however, 
idling away his time in conjectures. He had 
better call, without further loss of time, on 
his solicitor, Mr. Colston ; as that gentleman 
had suggested in the letter just re- 
ceived from him, together with the docu- 
ment which had caused Walsh so much 
disturbance. 
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He did not perceive that; in the flurry of 
his excitement, he had replaced only one of 
the two papers, which the envelope contained, 
and that the other had fallen on the ground 
under the table. Mrs. Walsh, however, had 
noticed it ; and no sooner had her husband 
quitted the house, which he did without one 
word of explanation or farewell, than she 
picked it up, and read it attentively through. 
It was a letter addressed to Mr. Walsh, by 
Mr. Colston, and dated, she perceived, more 
than a month back, on the very day of Jack's 
departure to Paris. It ran thus — 

Lincoln^s Inn, March 23, z8 — 

" My dear Sir, 
" The inclosed notice came to hand this 
morning. The legal wording of these docu- 
ments is very peculiar, and it may give you 
some trouble to decipher it I will, therefore, 
state briefly its purport. It is a claim on the 
part of a lady, calling herself Teresa Wor- 
thington, to the Derwent Court estate, the 
back rents thereof for the last seven years, 
and the funded monies belonging to the late 
Stephen Worthington, Esquire ; to whose 
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property the late General Lawrence, suc- 
ceeded, as the presumed heir at law, in the 
year 18 — . The lady professes to be the 
daughter of one Frederick Worthington, 
nephew of the aforesaid Stephen, and doubt- 
less the heir at law, in preference to General 
Lawrence, who was but a second or third 
cousin. But it was proved to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned, as I well remember — 
for the house in which I was a junior partner 
was specially concerned in the inquiry — that 
this Mr. Frederick Worthington was 
drowned at sea several years before his 
uncle's decease ; and, at that time, according 
to the most reliable testimony, he was un- 
married. I do not, therefore, think it in the 
least degree probable — though I will not say 
it is absolutely impossible — that this claimant 
is really the person she represents herself to 
be. I feel pretty confident that there is a 
flaw somewhere. I will, however, this evening 
call upon Mr. Verrall, who, it appears is her 
attorney; and shall doubtless obtain some 
clue, which will enable me to make 
further inquiries. If you are at liberty, I 
shall be glad to see you either here, or at your 
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house, as you prefer. But if you are still 
too much engaged with election business for 
this, you may rely on my taking all neces- 
sary steps in the matter. 

" I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

"Thomas CoI.STO^." 

Not a word of this letter was lost upon 
Harriet. She had penetration enough to see 
that Mr. Colston, notwithstanding his confi- 
dent assurances to the contrary, was not 
satisfied that the claim set up was either 
fraudulent or mistaken. Mr. Frederick Wor- 
thington was not certainly proved to have 
been drowned, but only " to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned ;" and the fact of his 
having died unmarried, was not clearly made 
out, but rested merely " on the most reliable 
testimony " that could be procured. But 
what might satisfy the parties concerned, 
might not satisfy a judge and jury ; and the 
" most reliable testimony that could be pro- 
cured " might, nevertheless, have nothing in 
it, which could be relied on. If the story 
should turn out to be true, and the claim 
allowed in a court of law, what would become 
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of her and of her husband ? Her husband ! 
That was matter for grave consideration. 
How would she like the idea of continuing 
to live with him in poverty, and perhaps 
actual want — she who had hitherto lived with 
him only in affluence ? The heart of a true 
wife would have leaped up to answer, that 
her husband would be dearer to her in the 
reverse of fortune, than he had been in his 
prosperity; and the presage of her own 
approaching sorrow and suffering would 
have been lost in the thought, that it would 
be her privilege to lighten his. But Harriet 
was no true wife in this, nor, it is to be feared, 
in any other sense. She turned with disgust 
from the prospect of enduring privation in 
his company, which woyld only bring out 
more strongly the selfishness and brutality of 
his nature. It was bad enough to be his 
companion, with all the accessories of wealth 
and position to soften the trial ; but without 
them, it would be intolerable ! " Better any- 
thing than that," she said, as she replaced the 
letter in the same place where her husband 
had dropped it. Well, she was going to 
leave London for Derwent Court to-morrow. 
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While she was there, she would have leisure 
to consider what course it would be best for 
her to take. 

While she pondered thus, Walsh uncon- 
scious that his secret had been betrayed to his 
wife, walked with a rapid step to Mr. Colston's 
chambers. Mr. Colston had been once or 
twice to see Mr. Verrall, the head clerk said. 
He had sttn him, he believed, only last night. 
But that morning a telegraphic message had 
arrived, summoning him to attend one of 
his clients, who was on his deathbed. Mr. 
Colston had set off immediately, and in the 
hurry of his departure, had not named the 
place to which he was going ; but if Mr. 
Walsh would call on the following morning, 
he would be able no doubt to see Mr. 
Colston, or at least learn where he was. 
Chafing at this delay. Jack was nevertheless 
obliged to submit ; and on returning as 
desired, found that Exeter was the place of 
Mr. Colston's destination. That gentleman 
had written to say, that he should be detained 
in all probability two or three days ; but Mr. 
Walsh was to be told, if he called, that Mr. 
Colston was actively engaged in making en- 
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quiries relative to his affairs, and that it would 
be of no use for him to follow, or write to 
him. The "two or three days" extended 
themselves into a week ; and Walsh was on 
the point of setting out for Exeter, and in- 
sisting on immediate attention being paid to 
his affairs — when he received a note from his 
solicitor, informing him that he had returned 
to London, and would be at his office to 
receive him on the following morning. 

Walsh lost no time in availing himself of 
the information. At the appointed hour he 
presented himself in Lincoln's Inn. He looked 
keenly at the lawyer, as they exchanged greet- 
ings, in the hope of reading in his face an 
assurance of the groundlessness of his fears. 
But Mr. Colston's features were as expression- 
less as a clock without hands. He invited 
Mr. Walsh to accompany him into his 
sanctuary, and carefully closed the double 
doors, before allowing the slightest hint of 
the subject in hand to escape his lips. Then 
he said, 

"I find there has been some quarrel be- 
tween you and Verrall." 

" He may choose to call it a quarrel," said 
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Walsh, **' but I do not. I have merely re- 
fused to respond any longer to his extortionate 
demands. He has constantly, in the course 
of our connection, threatened to bring charges 
of one kind or another against me, unless I 
made it worth his while to suppress them. 
Weakly, I own, but still actuated only by a 
wish to save myself annoyance, I have once 
or twice given him what he asked. But I 
found there was no limit to his capacity or 
invention, and have latterly declined to have 
any intercourse with him." 

Mr. Colston listened attentively, and when 
Walsh had finished speaking, took a heavy 
pinch of snufF. 

" He is a clever fellow ?" he said interroga- 
tively. 

" I suppose he is," replied Jack. 

" And not very scrupulous ?" 

" Certainly not," returned the other, with 
more alacrity. 

" But neither cleverness nor unscrupulous - 
ness have had much to do with this matter. 
He has not drawn on his invention here." 
What do you mean, Mr. Colston ?** 
I mean, my dear Sir, that I am very much 
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afraid that this claim will turn out to be a 
real one. I have not told him so, observe, 
nor shall I tell any one, but you, so. But it 
is necessary that I should be very frank with 
you ; and I should be deceiving you, were I 
not to tell you, that I fear they will make out 
their case." 

" Good Heavens, Mr. Colston, you cannot 
be serious !" 

" Indeed, but I am. Favour me with your 
attention for a few minutes, and you shall 
hear all I have learned. You are aware from 
my letter that the claimant in this case pro- 
fesses to be the daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Worthington, who was thought to have been 
drowned at sea thirty years ago. She says 
that he swam ashore from his ship, and lived in 
an obscure Cornish cottage, under the assumed 
name of Francis Walton for five and twenty 
years. There according to her story, he 
married a fisherman's daughter and had several 
children, of whom Teresa is the sole survivor." 

" Teresa — Teresa Walton ?" stammered 
Walsh. 

" Yes, Teresa Walton. That was the name 
by which she was known. I remember Mr. 
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Verrall hinted that she had been personally- 
known in some way to you." 

Walsh made no rejoinder, but signified by 
a nod that he wished his companion to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Colston complied. 

" You see they must first prove that the 
person who lived in Cornwall under the 
name of Walton, was really Mr, Frederick 
Worthington, nephew of the owner of Der- 
went Court ; and secondly, that Teresa is his 
legimate, and sole surviving child. 

" Now both these points they have in- 
geniously contrived to establish, before com- 
mencing the suit. It seems that a sum of 
money was lodged in a bank at Bristol by 
this Mr. Worthington. The money was 
claimed a few weeks ago by the lady who 
professes to be his daughter and heiress. 
The bank of course required proof. These 
she adduced in the County Court there — to 
the satisfaction, it appears, of the bank, as 
they withdrew from the defence, and paid her 
the money." 

" Money ? to what amount ?" asked Jack 
Walsh, hastily. 

" Between two or three thousand pounds, I 
understand." 
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"Why then," exclaimed Walsh, in con- 
sternation. " She will have funds to follow 
up the action ! How abominably unlucky ! 
That cuts off the chance I was reckoning 
on." 

" Unlucky, certainly," said Mr. Colston. 
" Well, I stopped at Bristol on my way from 
Exeter, and read the minutes of the case. 
I need not go minutely into them. But I 
am bound in candour to tell you that the 
evidence produced is very strong — very 
strong indeed. I do not say but what it 
may be vulnerable in one or two of its minor 
points ; or, that it is not worth your while 
to fight the case. But I am very apprehen- 
sive of the issue." 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Walsh, "you 
cannot mean it. Why, do you consider that 
it would be downright ruin, downright beg- 
gary to me. Sir ? And how do we know that 
the whole story has not been trumped up by 
that scoundrel Verrall, and some impostor 
whom he has picked up .?" 

" We do not know that it is not ; but it 
would be very difficult to forge the evidence 
brought forward. Impossible to forge some 
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of it There is a marriage certificate and 
four baptismal certificates, all duly attested. 
I have myself examined the register books of 
the Church, whence they professed to be 
taken, and found them correct in every par- 
ticular. There is the letter signed Frederick 
Worthington, in which the writer states that 
he deposits a sum of four thousand and odd 
pounds with bankers at Bristol, and directs 
the annual interest to be paid to the address 
of Francis Walton, Esq., ClifF Cottage, St. 
Ebbe's. There are affidavits of persons of 
the highest respectability at St. Ebbe's and 
elsewhere. But above all, there is a letter 
addressed by Mr. Worthington to your fa- 
ther, five or six years ago, stating the whole 
facts, as they profess to set it forth ; and a 
copy of your father's answer, admitting the 
receipt of the letter, and his belief in the 
truth of the writer's statements." 

" Both letter and copy being produced by 
that rascal Verrall, I suppose," suggested 
Walsh. " Who knows he did not forge 
them ? He is quite capable of doing it ?'' 

" Perhaps. But he did not forge them, 
as copies of them are to be found in letter 
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books in your father's office ; and these have 
been in Masters's custody, not Verrall's. Sir, 
I should mislead you, if I were to tell you, 
that there is a reasonable chance of obtaining 
a verdict, if you go into Court. My reluc- 
tant opinion is^ that we have not a leg to 
stand on." 

Walsh muttered a frightful imprecation, 
" What do you' advise me to do then ?" he 
asked in as calm a tone as he could command. 

" To compromise the action, Mr. Walsh. 
To speak them fair, and obtain the most in- 
dulgent terms you can. I hear that Miss 
Worthington, or Miss Walton, by which 
ever name she chooses to be called, is believed 
to be on her death-bed. She has no near 
relatives — no relatives, in fact, at all. She 
cannot, therefore, be very deeply concerned 
in the issue of the suit. I imagine from what 
I can learn, that she must have been per- 
suaded by others to prosecute this claim, 
which if she had been left to herself, she 
would not have cared to press." 

" Persuaded— aye by Verrall, I make no 
doubt — malignant rascal as he is. But, Mr. 
Colston, if she is dying, as it seems she is, 
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can we not contrive to put off the trial for 
a few months. Her claim would die with 
her, and I should still remain in possession 
of the estate?'' 

" That would not be a bad idea. But I 
expect they have taken care to provide 
against that contingency. Verrall is too 
clever a fellow not to be up to that. She has 
probably made a will in favour of some per- 
son, who would represent her rights, after 
her decease." 

" And would such a will hold good, if the 
property were not in her possession at the 
time of her death ?'^ 

" No doubt it would. If it could be shewn 
that it was legally hers at the time she made 
the bequest ; her right would be transferred 
to her heir, whoever he might be." 

'* But," said Jack, catching at any, however 
feeble, a straw, in the extremity of his dis- 
tress, " you say she is on her death-bed. 
She may have been too far gone to make a 
will." 

" She may, but again I must say, I think 
the chances are against it. Once more, I 
advise you to try a compromise." 
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" Well, Mr. Colston," said Walsh, rising 
to take his leave. " I am obliged to you for 
your advice, and will give it my full consi- 
deration. In a day or two hence I will let 
you know my determination." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" In a day or two hence at most/* muttered 
Walsh to himself, as he went downstairs, re- 
peating the words with which he had taken 
leave of Mr. Colston. " No, no, that may 
be very well to tell you ; but I know better. 
A day or two hence will be too late. If I am 
to do anything to get out of this mess, it 
must be done at once." He hailed a cab and 
drove directly home ; and giving orders that 
he was not to be disturbed, sat down to take 
counsel with himself. 

Colston advised him to throw himself on 
the mercy of the party advancing this claim, 
did he? Ha! Colston did not know who 
that person was, or the terms on which he 
and she had stood. Catch a woman forgiving 
a man that — and Teresa too, of all the women 
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he had ever fallen in with ! She had always 
hated him from the first ; he had been well 
aware of that. It had stimulated his pursuit 
of her at the outset, and his disposition to 
cast her off afterwards. Small chance of for- 
bearance from her ! She might be on her 
death-bed, but she would not spare him on 
that account. 

But if she should die before the termina- 
tion of the suit, what then? Why then 
Colston had hit the right nail on the head, he 
expected, though in some degree without 
being aware of it himself, when he said that 
she had probably provided against the con- 
tingency by a will. A will no doubt there 
was. But in favour of whom ? And again, 
by whom had it been drawn, and in whose 
charge was it now ? No doubt as regarded 
the last two questions, the person was Verrall. 
He had clearly been the moving spirit in the 
whole procedure. He must have hunted out 
the heir, by means of information derived 
from General Lawrence's papers ; and directed 
all the steps taken to prove her identity. It 
was a hundred to one that he had drawn up 
the will, and had it now in his custody. 
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Well, was there any hope of him ? Could 
he be induced to abandon, or rather persuade 
his client to abandon the suit ; or, failing that, 
to consent to a compromise ? Not much, he 
feared, but still some. Verrall had, palpably- 
enough, been stirred up to the great efforts 
he had made, by the wish to punish him for 
the withdrawal of the annuity hitherto paid 
him. Yet Jack felt that he knew Verrall well 
enough to be sure, that that was not his only 
object. • Desire of revenge would not be a 
strong enough motive for him, unless com- 
bined with self-interest. There could be no 
reasonable doubt, that he had stipulated for 
a large sum, if he succeeded, as the reward of 
his exertions. It would be worth Walsh's 
while to double that sum, however large. If 
he made that offer, it might be on the cards 
that Verrall's avarice would prove more potent 
than his hatred. He might be prevailed on 
to cause Teresa's case to break down, or at 
all events to defer bringing it forward, until 
her death should put a period to it ; he, in the 
interim, destroying, or inducing her to revoke, 
any will she might have made. Here was a 
better chance at all events. 
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It was certainly worth trying. But then 
it must be tried at once, or his prospect of 
success would be small. Verrall at present was 
urging matters on by every means in his 
power ; and had succeeded in getting an early 
day named for hearing the cause. Every day 
would make it more difficult for him to find 
a plausible reason for its postponement. He 
must see Verrall at once ; and he knew his 
chambers well. They lay at the very end of 
Wilton Buildings ; a row of houses spacious 
and handsome in themselves,* but in a poor 
and not very reputable neighbourhood. The 
situation was convenient for some of the 
police courts, and for Verrall's clients in 
general, who were not of the most respect- 
able character. He might find him in now, 
it was scarcely more than two o'clock ; 
and Verrall did not go to his dinner till 
five. 

He got up to fetch his hat ; but on open- 
ing the door, perceived, on the slab outside^ 
a letter which had arrived by the post ; but 
which the footman, mindful of his order not 
to disturb him, had deposited there. It bore 
the postmark of Keswick, and the hand- 
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writing, he fancied, was that of Masters, 
He had received but few communications 
from him of late years ; in fact was 
scarcely on friendly terms with him. It 
was singular that he should write to him 
now — ^unless, as was probably the case, the 
business related to the new claim which had 
been set up. If that should be so, it would 
of course be desirable for him to read the 
letter before seeing Verrall; and anxious as 
he was not to delay his visit, he thought it 
best to stay and peruse it. 

The contents were very different from any 
thing he had anticipated, and in no wise cal- 
culated to allay the irritation he already felt. 
Mr. Masters informed him, that he had re- 
ceived Mrs. Walsh's commands to make the 
present communication to him. She was 
wearied of the tyranny and neglect, which she 
had suffered for nearly six years past, and 
resolved to be released from a yoke which 
of late had become intolerable. A legal 
separation — Sir Cresswell Cresswell as yet 
was not — would be applied for as early as 
possible, for the above mentioned reason, and 
also on the ground of Mr. Walsh's connec- 
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tion in the previous year with one Teresa 
Walton, then residing in the neighbourhood 
of Mile End. Mr. Masters intimated that 
the whole particulars of this intimacy had 
been made known to Mrs. Walsh through . 
the agency of Mr. Joseph Verrall ; and, the 
facts could be established beyond possibility 
of doubt. He hinted that if the action should 
be unopposed, only just so much would be 
brought forward, as would be necessary to 
obtain the decree of separation. If any op- 
position should be offered, the whole dis- 
graceful history would be fully exposed. Mr. 
Masters desired to hear, on the lady's behalf, 
what might be Mr. Walsh's determination 
on this point ; and he would wish, for the 
sake of all parties, for as speedy a reply as 
possible. 

Jack laid the letter down, with a volley of 
execrations, which were very nearly evenly 
divided between his wife and her informant, 
Verrall. Not that he minded much the 
threatened separation from the former. He 
had never really cared for her at all. 
Harriet was not the person to excite a real 
affection in him ; even if he were capable of 
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feeling one, which was more than doubtful. 
Nor did the scandal which was attached to 
his character, move him greatly. Now that 
his prospects of political advancement were 
at an end, he felt comparatively indifferent 
on the subject ; but the loss of money which 
it would occasion, was a serious consideration. 
Even should he succeed in saving half his 
present property, it would only be by bribing 
Verrall with the other half. And the large 
allowance which doubtless he would be com- 
pelled to secure to his wife, considering that 
all his money had come from her — which 
allowance would be determined not by his 
real, but by his supposed income — might 
leave him almost penniless. It was a parti- 
cularly unpleasant reflection that she would 
not only be no loser by a separation from 
him, as he had always fully reckoned would 
be the case, but a gainer rather than other • 
wise in a pecuniary point of view. This, at 
least, he was determined to prevent. 

But as regarded the other affair, Walsh 
saw plainly enough that his position was 
changed for the worse by this new and un- 
looked for incident. Whatever might have 
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been the motives which had induced Verrall 
to take up Teresa's cause — it could have been 
nothing but the desire of revenge, which 
had prompted, him to write to Mrs. Walsh, 
and reveal the story of this illicit connection. 
The first act might be the drawing of the 
sword ; but the second was certainly the 
casting away of the scabbard. Verrall him- 
self could not ' but be conscious of this — 
conscious also that Walsh's means of bribing 
him were much reduced. He would have 
greater difficulty he felt, in persuading him 
to listen to his proposals. Walsh's blood 
boiled within him, as he recounted the in- 
juries which his old associate had caused 
him ; and reflected that he would in all like- 
lihood have the opportunity of causing him 
much more. 

" Let him beware," he muttered between 
his shut teeth ; " if I turn to bay, he will wish 
he had not hunted me down. If he does re- 
fuse my oflFers, I may 'take steps which he 
will not like ! I am not the fellow to be 
sold or beggared with impunity by any man ; 
and, least of all, by Joe Verrall. He is 
making this a matter of life and death to me. 
Perhaps he may find it so himself." 
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He unlocked a secret drawer in his bureau, 
and drew out a truncheon about eight inches 
long, made of gutta-percha, and heavily 
loaded with lead. It was a deadly weapon 
in a hand-to-hand struggle, and a man who 
received one blow from it on the temple, 
would scarcely require a second. Jack con- 
templated it with savage satisfaction. It had 
stood him in good stead more than once, in 
certain not very creditable passages of his past 
career. If money could not persuade Joe 
Verrall, perhaps this might. Even if it did 
not, he was resolved that it should play no 
trifling part in their interview. " I won't kill 
him," he thought. ** If dead men tell no tales, 
at least they leave unpleasant recollections. 
But rU set a mark upon him which he will 
carry with him all his life. It will make him 
think with small pleasure, I expect, of the job 
in which he got it." 

Walsh, however, was quite sensible, that 
if he did proceed to such extremes with 
Verrall, he must give up all idea — not only of 
contesting the possession of the Cumberland 
estates, but of remaining in England at all. 
He must get what money he could, and be 
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ofF for the Continent again, or the Diggings, 
or New Orleans, or some place whither he 
was not likely to be followed. And in that 
case there would be only just time enough 
for making his preparations — that is, if he 
were to see Verrall that night. 

Well, supposing him to take that line, 
what money could he raise ? There was the 
purchase money of the house in Mayfair. 
The first instalment had been paid into his 
hands, two days ago, and amounted to two 
thousand pounds. The carriage, the opera 
box, and a good deal of plate and furniture 
had been sold, and had realised more than 
one thousand five hundred pounds. There 
was a balance of nearly the same amount at 
his banker's. Altogether, he could muster 
upwards of five thousand pounds; and he 
could probably get a bill honoured to the 
same amount, if he made up some plausible 
story about the election. Altogether, that 
would be ten thousand pounds. Would it 
not be better, in case of his failing to gain 
Verrall over, to clear off with that sum, rather 
than take the chance of losing the suit, and 
being reduced to beggary.? The payment 
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of his rents would of course be suspended 
until the trial was over. Even the next in- 
stalment of the purchase money of the house 
might be claimed ; and the moment his 
position became known, no money lender 
would take his acceptance. On the other 
hand, with ten thousand pounds in his 
pocket, he might make his fortune abroad. 
He might speculate in foreign railways, or 
take a share in a gaming house. He had 
been offered one when he was at Paris the 
other day, and had almost been disposed to 
take it. Well, on the whole, that seemed the 
wisest course, and he resolved to adopt it. 

He sat down and wrote a short reply to 
Mr. Masters, in which he took a high line. 
It might be, he said, that he was as anxious, 
and had as good ground for being anxious, 
for a separation, as Mrs. Walsh herself But 
he would not connive at the disgraceful de- 
sign, which he was well aware she had in 
view. If she thought fit to attack him in a 
court of law, she was welcome to do so; 
but, in that case, he would expose all the 
particulars of her intimacy with Mr. Danger- 
field, without mercy. She best knew what 
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chance she would have of obtaining the sepa- 
ration she desired, if he should do so. She 
had, in his judgment, better remember that 
she lived in a glass house, and would do 
wisely not to throw stones. 

Having despatched this letter, he next ad- 
dressed himself to the preparations for his 
contemplated departure ; and the means 
whereby he was to elude pursuit. It took 
him an hour or two to obtain the money, 
and convert it into large notes. He next 
purchased a sailor's dress, and a sou'-wester 
hat, which he took with him in a cab to an 
inn, near the Docks. Here he ordered din- 
ner and a bedroom ; and having put on the 
sailor's clothes, went in them to the Packet 
Office, and engaged a second-class berth in 
the steamer which left for Antwerp that 
night. Then he returned to his inn, ate his 
dinner, and flinging a large cloak over his 
strange attire, went back to the house in 
Mayfair, to get his life-preserver and a few 
other articles, before paying his visit to 
Verrall. He had remembered also that there 
were papers which he had better destroy, or 
take with him, if he left England. 
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The servant who opened the door to his 
knock, informed him that a gentleman had 
called a few minutes before, and expressed 
an urgent wish to see him. He could re- 
main no longer then, he said; but would 
return later that night, or ear^y the follow- 
ing morning, as he must take his departure 
by a train, which left before m'dday. Walsh 
inquired whether the gentleman had given 
his name, or stated what his business was. 
But the servant could not satisfy him on 
either head. He had declined to leave any 
card or message, he said. He was a tall 
man wrapped in a large cape, which, as it 
was raining, he had folded close round his 
face, and his address was quite that of a 
gentleman. But that was all the footman 
could tell him. 

" Some person from Worfield about those 
election bills, I suppose," thought Walsh, as 
he again issued from the house. " Well, it 
does not much signify. If I come to terms 
with Verrall, I can see this man to-morrow ; 
if not, I expect they will have to call a good 
many times before the election bills are set- 
tled." To be sure he might be unable to see 
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Verrall at all that evening ; but the chances 
were greatly in favour of finding him. 
Walsh knew it was his habit when in Lon- 
don, and particularly during term time, to 
pass his evenings, till quite a late hour, in his 
chambers. 

His anticipations proved correct in this 
particular. As he turned the corner into 
Wilton's Buildings, he perceived a light in 
the well-known first floor window. At the 
same moment, a tall figure, wrapped in a 
short cloak, and coming hastily in the oppo- 
site direction, almost ran against him. He 
seemed on the point of offering some apology, 
or asking some question. But Walsh, un- 
willing to be interrupted in the business on 
which he was intent, brushed past him with- 
out pause. As he entered the door of the 
house, in which VerraU's chambers were 
situated, he heard voices on the landing 
above, and cautiously shrank into the shadow 
of the staircase to listen. It was the attorney 
dismissing his clerk for the night, giving him 
orders to be earlier than usual at the office 
next morning, as there would be an extra- 
ordinary press of business that day. 
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A sardonic smile gathered on Walsh's lips, 
as he heard these directions. He stood care- 
fully out of sight while Lambert, as Verrall's 
clerk was named, came quickly downstairs 
and passed out of the house. He waited till 
the sound of his footsteps was lost in the dis- 
tance, and then quietly walked upstairs. 
The strong outer door, which bore Verrall's 
name inscribed in white paint upon it, was, 
to his great joy, unfastened. He drew his 
staff from his pocket, and concealed it in the 
sleeve of his coat. Then, stepping into the 
vestibule, he noiselessly closed the heavy oak 
behind him, and tapping on the panel of the 
inner door, heard the voice of Verrall, 
desiring him to enter. 

Meanwhile, the man in the short cloak, 
whose advances Walsh had rather uncere- 
moniously repelled, stood still in the middle 
of the street, apparently in the hope of 
finding some one to give him the information 
he was seeking. He watched the seafaring 
man, as he seemed to be, as he walked down 
the street and turned into the doorway of 
one of the houses. Almost immediately 
afterwards, another figure issued from the 
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same house, and advanced towards him. 
Nevinson, for he (as the reader has probably- 
guessed) was the stranger, propounded to 
him the inquiry, which he had been on the 
point of putting to Walsh — whether he 
would be good enough to tell him which 
were Mr. Verrall's chambers. 

" Mr. Verrall's chambers, Sir.?" said Lam- 
bert. " Certainly I can. I am Mr. Verrall's 
clerk, and have just left him. Do you wish 
to see him to-night ? He is very much en- 
gaged, I know. Would not to-morrow 
morning do as well. Sir?" 

" I am afraid not," replied Nevinson. " I 
leave town to-morrow before noon ; and 
have another appointment, which I must keep 
in the morning. If you would be gop4 
enough to point out the chambers to me, I 
will call there at once." 

" I am afraid you will not get admittance. 
Sir," rejoined Lambert. " Mr. Verrall usually 
closes the outer door as soon as I leave him, 
and it is almost impossible to make him 
hear through both doors. But if you can 
wait a quarter of an hour or so — until I have 
delivered these letters, which are of pressing 
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importance — I will go back with you, and open 
the outer door with my pass key. I would 
go back with you immediately, Sir ; but I am 
particularly charged to deliver these papers at 
Mr. Colston's office in Lincoln's Inn to-night ; 
and it will be too late if I do not go on im- 
mediately. Will you come with me, or wait 
here. Sir .?" 

" Thank you," replied Nevinson, " I will 
wait here, if you please. Perhaps Mr. Ver- 
rall may leave his chambers for some pur- 
pose during your absence ; and in that case, 
were I to go with you, I should miss him 
altogether. I will remain here under this 
archway until your return." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Verrall was seated at his table, by the 
light of an oil lamp, deeply engaged in the 
perusal of some letters ; which, it seemed, had 
only just arrived by the post. A smile of 
gratified malice gathered on his lips, as he 
laid them, one after another, aside. The 
first was from Mrs. Walsh, thanking him for 
the information he had given her, relative to 
Miss Walton, and assuring him that no time 
would be lost in prosecuting the case against 
Mr. Walsh in a court of law. The next two 
were answers from that gentleman's agents in 
Cumberland, and at Worfield, stating that 
they had received the notices requiring them 
to retain the rents of the property, which had 
hitherto belonged to Mr. John Walsh — until 
the legal decision on the claim now advanced 
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to their ownership, should be declared. The 
writers reported themselves willing to comply 
with the notices ; Mr. Walsh's extreme un- 
popularity in both neighbourhoods, having ob- 
viously had considerable influence in inducing 
them to acquiesce. Thelast letter enclosed a valu- 
able affidavit, obtained from an old servant of the 
Worthington family, certifying that a Bible 
and various .other articles now in possession 
of the lady, hitherto known as Teresa Walton, 
had once been the property of Frederick 
Worthington, the nephew of her old master. 
Verrall chuckled audibly, as he put the last 
letter down. He felt that the toils were 
gathering close round his enemy, and the 
chance of his escape was slender indeed. No 
doubt they would apply for a postponement 
of the trial ; but now that the supplies were 
cut off, there would be little advajtitage in 
playing that game. He knew, and doubtless 
Mr. Colston either did, or soon would, know 
— that the money in Walsh's hands was in- 
sufficient for the payment of the election 
expenses ; to say nothing of the aflfair of the 
divorce. It was probable that under such 
circumstances, Mr. Colston's zeal on his 
client's behalf would speedily cool down. 
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He was roused from his pleasant reverie 
by a tap at the door. He looked up in 
surprise ; which was not lessened when, in 
answer to his permission, the door opened, 
and a man in the dress of a common sailor 
presented himself. 

" Do you wish to see me, my good man ?" 
he said. " I am afraid I shall be unable to 
attend to you to-night. It is late, and my 
hands are full of business. If you will call 
in the morning — " 

'* Excuse me, Joseph," was the reply, 
"but I prefer seeing you to-night. The 
business on which you are engaged, is I 
suspect the same as mine. So there will be 
no loss of time." As he spoke, the stranger 
advanced to the table, and removing his 
hat, displayed the features of John Walsh. 
Verrall looked uneasily at him, but still with- 
out reply ; until he saw him draw a chair to 
the table, and deliberately seat himself. Then 
he interposed. 

" Mr. Walsh, this is unusual ; and — pardon 
me. Sir — unwelcome. I am in communica- 
tion with your solicitor ; and must remind 
you that you yourself declined any personal 
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connection, or correspondence, with me for 
the future. I must beg you — " 

" Gammon, Joseph," interrupted Walsh, 
coolly. " You and I have known each other 
rather too long, for that kind of thing to 
go down. Just listen to me. You came to 
me a few weeks ago, with the information 
respecting this claim on the Cumberland 
estate, which you have now sold — or if that 
word does not please you — imparted, to 
Teresa Walton — " 

"My client is Miss Worthington," ob- 
served Verrall. 

" Miss Worthington with all my heart," 
said Walsh, " that is if you can prove her to 
have a right to the name. But that is not 
the present point. You brought me, I say, 
at Worfield, some information about two 
months ago. I was as savage as a bear at 
the time — as you, I beg to remark, would 
have been, if you had been in my place — and 
I wouldn't hear what you had to say. You 
told me, I remember, that you wanted a good 
deal of money for what you had to tell me." 
He looked up, expecting Verrall's assent ; 
but the latter made no sign. " You recollect 
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that, I suppose ?" he continued, after a short 
silence. 

" Really, Mr. Walsh, this conversation is 
altogether irregular ; and I must request that 
it is discontinued." 

" Excuse me once more, Joseph, if I 
decline to comply with that very reasonable 
demand. I come here in a friendly way — " 
here Walsh disengaged the life-preserver from 
his sleeve, and held it in his right hand under 
the table — " I come here in a friendly way, 
and I must and will be heard. If you refuse 
to listen to me, you will regret it afterwards; 
as much as, I honestly admit, I regret having 
refused to listen to you." 

Verrall repressed the answer which he was 
on the point of making, and desired Walsh 
to proceed. 

" Well, I didn't choose to hear what you 
had to tell me ; and you took your informa- 
tion to the hostile party ; and I have no 
doubt, have made a good thing out of it; 
and no fool either for doing so. Well, we 
won't discuss the probable result of the action, 
which your client has brought It may suc- 
ceed, of course — " 
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"It will succeed, Sir/' broke in Verrall. 
"You know yourself that it will succeed. 
Your presence here to-day is a sufficient 
proof in itself, that you are well aware of 
the fact." 

" Possibly, Joseph," resumed Walsh, in 
the same tone as before. " But again I must 
call your attention to the fact, that that is 
not the point now at issue. The question 
is, which course you will find the most 
conducive to your own interests. In 
plain English — the shortest and best mode 
of dealing, where you and I are concerned — 
I am ready to outbid your client She is 
dying — that is notorious ; but of course, she 
has secured to you the sum agreed upon 
between you, in her will. Well let me see 
the will, so that I may know what the 
amount was^ and we will then talk about 
what the amount shall be." 

Verrall changed countenance. How did 
Walsh know that Miss Worthington had 
made a will ? His eye involuntarily glanced 
at a parchment, which lay on the table, be- 
tween himself and his visitor. 

" Ah, yes," pursued Walsh who was keenly 
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watching him, " there is the will, no doubt. 
Never mind that. Now if Miss Walton — 
Miss Worthington — should die before the 
action is tried, her heir, under that will, (who- 
ever he may be), could of course, carry it on. 
But if she should die intestate^ there would 
be no person entitled, or willin g, at all events^ 
to question my title. Mr. Lawrence would 
be her nearest of kin — assuming that is, that 
you had made out your case — and he is under 
a positive engagement not to stir in the 
matter ; nor could he be induced to do so." 

" Mr. Walsh," said Verrall, " once more I 
must insist on breaking ofF this interview. 
I must decline shewing you Miss Worthing- 
ton's will, which no one has seen — that is to 
say, which I should have allowed no one to 
see, even if she had made one, and it had been 
given into my custody. As it is — " 

" As it is," interrupted Walsh, reaching 
out his hand, and snatching up the parch- 
ment on which the attorney's eyes were 
fixed — " As it is, I shall take the liberty of 
looking at it myself. Sit down, Joseph," he 
added, in a different tone, holding up the 
truncheon, as the other rose, and approached 
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him menacingly. " This is no child's play. 
You have seen this tool before, I believe. 
One blow from it would rid me of all inter- 
ruption from you for an hour or two, at all 
events. Sit down quietly, and there will be 
no harm done. I don't wish to quarrel ; far 
from it. My only desire is to ascertain how 
matters stand; and I will then offer you 
terms, which you will not be fool enough to 
reject." 

Verrall turned deadly pale. He was not 
more timid than other men ; but Walsh was 
his superior in strength, and he knew that, 
when urged to desperation, he would be 
wholly unscrupulous He sat down, as 
desired, and leaning his head on his left hand, 
looked silently at his companion. His right 
hung down under the table on the side 
furthest from Walsh, so that the latter could 
not see it. 

" Ha ! much as I expected," he said, after 
a hasty glance through the will. " She has 
fixed on William Nevinson, the man I ex- 
pected. That was her doing, I am aware, 
not yours, Joe. And the sum, ten thousand 
pounds, is larger than I had reckoned on. 
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That was your doing, and not hers, Joe, I ex- 
pect. You don't do things by halves, that 
I must say. But never mind that ; once 
more listen to me. I know you have put my 
wife up to suing for a divorce. It was not 
friendly, Joe ; but I bear you no grudge on 
that account. I have written to her solicitor 
to say that she had better not try that on, 
because two can play at that kind of game. 
Of course, if he proposes reasonable terms on 
her part, that will be a different matter. So 
that is settled. And as regards the matter of 
the estate, I am ready to give you twenty 
thousand pounds — double her offer, observe — 
ten thousand pounds down, and ten thousand 
pounds more as soon as I am secured 
against the danger now threatening me. In 
return for this, you must destroy any will, by 
which she devises the estate to anyone else, 
and either get the action withdrawn, or pro- 
tract the proceedings, until your client's death 
puts a period to them. That is my offer, and 
you had better, on all accounts, think twice 
before you reject it. What do you say ?" 

"That is your offer, is it ?" replied Ver- 
rall, in a firmer tone, " and you wish to know 
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what I say in answer to it ? I will tell you. 
Even if I were the scoundrel you think me,, 
and would have made me if you could, I 
should still reject it. I know you could not 
pay the sum you have named, and you know 
it too. But I am not without human feeling, 
John Walsh, as I vow before Heaven, that I 
believe you are ; and I shall have an honest 
satisfaction — yes, an honest satisfaction, sneer 
^s you may — in helping to make up to this 
poor lady, for the brutal usage she received 
from you. Besides this, I have a long arrear 
of insults and outrages on my own account to 
exact atonement for. Mean and sordid as 
you may think me, I would not forego the 
opportunity for ten thousand pounds. And 
now give me back that will," he continued, 
gathering courage as he went on, " or I will 
instantly summon assistance. Do not attempt 
to bully me. Sir, I am armed as well as 
yourself." As he spoke, he raised his right 
arm, which he had hitherto kept concealed 
under the table ; and displayed a pistol which 
he had drawn from the secret drawer in his 
bureau. 

Both men started up as if by joint consent. 
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from their seats, and faced each other. 
Walsh grasping in one hand the life-preserver, 
and in the other tne will ; Verrall levelling 
the pistol at his antagonist's forehead, as he 
read in his eye the resolve to obtain what he 
sought by murdeVy if all other means should 
fail. There was a dead pause of two or three 
minutes. But Walsh was desperate. The 
sight of Teresa's will had convinced him that 
all hope was at an end, unless he could effect 
his purpose with Verrall either by persuasion 
or intimidation. If he failed in that, there 
remained nothing but revenge and flight. 

" Drop that," he shouted, " drop it, or I 
will kill you." And rushing suddenly on his 
opponent, before he could draw the trigger, 
he struck him a heavy blow on the wrist, 
causing him to drop the weapon with a cry 
of rage and pain. Walsh flung the will, 
which he still retained, into the fire; and 
turned again to grapple with the wounded 
man. He succeeded after a short struggle, 
for Verrall was disabled by the blow he had 
received, in flinging him on the ground, and 
planting his knee upon his chest. 

" Now, Joseph, will you accept my terms, 
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or am I to knock your brains out ? Will 
you have twenty thousand pounds and your 
life spared, or a rap on the head from this 
staff, which will settle all accounts between 
us ?" 

Faint and exhausted as he was, Verrall 
would not give in. " You murdering vil- 
lain," he cried, " I will bring you to the gal- 
lows for this, though it cost me my own 
life." As he spoke, he grasped Walsh's 
throat with his uninjured hand, and struggled 
furiously to rise. An expression of mingled 
fear and hatred came over Walsh's face,^ 
which looked for the moment, that of an 
actual fiend. Doubtless, he bad not intended 
murder when he first attacked his enemy, 
but who could say that he did not intend it 
now ? He raised his staff and aimed a fero- 
cious blow at Verrall's temple ; but the lat- 
ter caught his wrist as it descended and 
turned the stroke aside griping his antago- 
nist's only available arm in his left hand. 
Walsh again raised his weapon with a surer 
aim — when it was suddenly torn from his 
hold, and Walsh looking round in amaze- 
ment, found himself in the powerful grasp of 
William Nevinson, 
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" Lock that door behind you," said the last- 
named gentleman, with the calm determina- 
tion which marked his character, addressing 
Verrall's clerk, who had admitted him by his 
pass-key to his master's chambers. " Lock 
that door behind you, Mr. Lambert, and 
keep an eye on Mr. Walsh, to see that he 
does not escape. I will attend to Mr. Ver- 
rall." He raised the attorney from the floor, 
and placing him in an easy-chair, proceeded 
to loosen his cravat, and fling water in his 
face. The latter was faint and sick with 
pain ; but his consciousness had not left him, 
and he pointed feebly to the fire, in which 
the parchment flung there by Walsh, was 
still lying, blackened by the smoke, but 
otherwise uninjured. Nevinson followed 
with his eyes the direction of his finger, and 
rescued the will from its perilous position. 
Then turning to Walsh, he addressed him 
for the first time. 

" Mr. Walsh, I am sorry I did not find 
you when I called an hour ago at your house. 
It might have prevented you from attempting 
a great crime, had I done so." 

" None of your palaver wirh me," sullenly 
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retorted Walsh, who had risen from the 
ground when released from Nevinson's grip, 
and was looking gloomily on at what was 
passing. " Don't talk to me of crime. I 
have committed no crime ; and was not going 
to commit one. I called here on business 
this evening. That pettifogging scoundrel, 
whom you saved from getting his deserts, 
set on me with a pistol. There it lies, on 
the ground there. Look at it, both of you, 
and judge for yourselves who was the ag- 
gressor. As for the rest, you don't expect, I 
suppose, that I was going to allow myself to 
be murdered, without any attempt to defend 
myself? I shall be obliged to you to let me 
pass, gentlemen. I have no wish to remain 
longer, or to come here again." 

" No, no," feebly exclaimed Verrall — hate 
and fear of his enemy's escape enduing him for 
the moment with an unnatural strength. 
" Do not let him go, Mr. Nevinson. Lam- 
bert take care he doesn't get the door open. 
I charge him with an attempt to destroy a 
will, and with a murderous assault upon me, 
besides. I will give him in custody, if you 
will call a policeman. Open the window. 
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Lambert, and see whether there is one in 
sight." 

" Let me beg you to pause a moment, 
Mr. Verrall," said Nevinson, as Lambert 
threw open the window, and looked out in 
compliance with his master's orders. "Be 
kind enough to wait until I have spoken a 
few words. I do not wish to screen Mr. 
Walsh from suffering the penalty of any 
offence he may have committed, if you in- 
sist on requiring it. But I am anxious for 
the sake of Miss Worthington, whose life 
hangs upon a thread, and whom any agitation 
would probably kill at once — that this affair 
should be peaceably settled." 

" Peaceably !" exclaimed the attorney, who 
was now beginning to rally from his exhaus- 
tion, though slowly. " Do you know, Mr. 
Nevinson, that this ruffian has been my enemy 
and persecutor all his life ? Do you know 
that he purposely entangled me in debt ; and 
would have entangled me in crime, if he 
could, for his own purposes ? Do you know 
he has made me his butt — has cheated, in- 
sulted, and trampled on me, year after year ; 
until a fortunate chance placed him at my 
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mercy ? And do you know that this very 
night he came here to try and bribe me to be 
as great a scoundrel as himself; and did his 
best to murder me, when I refused ? And do 
you ask me to settle matters peaceably with 
him ?" 

" Mr. Verrall, you are not the only one 
who has been injured, nor again, are you the 
one who has received the deepest injury. 
If the greatest sufferer can pardon the wrong 
received, in the hope of his repentance and 
amendment — cannot you do so ?" 

" Repentance and amendment," exclaimed 
Verrall, sarcastically. " Do you apply those 
terms to John Walsh ? Why he would pro- 
fess any amount of repentance, or amend- 
ment — fourteen to the dozen for the matter 
of that — if' he could make any profit by it ! 
There is not a ticket-of-leave man in any jail 
in England, who would come round the par- 
son more oilily than he would ! Nor would 
the greatest villain among them set his pro- 
mises more unblushingly at nought than he 
would, after he had once got what he wanted ! 
No, Mr. Nevinson, you don't know him as I 
do. He shall suffer for it this time, as he 
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deserves, and as he ought to have suffered 
long ago. I will have my revenge on him 
this time. Lambert, go down to the station, 
if you cannot find a policeman nearer, and 
bring him here, to take Mr. Walsh into cus- 
tody." 

Walsh had stood by, while this conversa- 
tion was passing, apparently lost in thought ; 
but, in reality, taking careful heed of every 
word that was spoken. He saw that there 
was no hope of Verrall's forbearing to press 
the charges against him. And though it 
might be true, that he would be imable ^to 
prove either of them for want of sufficient 
evidence, still the mere fact of his arrest 
would be almost as fatal to him, as actual 
conviction. His flight from England would 
be prevented; he would be searched at 
the police-station ; the large sum which he 
had secreted, would be taken from him, 
and doubtless detained as the property of 
his creditors. Writs would be taken out, 
and he would ere long find himself in a 
debtor's prison. Inevitable and complete ruin 
would be the result His only hope con- 
sisted in eflFecting his escape, before the re* 
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turn of Lambert with the policeman. Could 
he contrive that ? 

He looked at Nevinson, now his sole guard, 
for Verrall could render no help in event of a 
struggle ; but Walsh felt it would be vain to 
attempt anything there. The massive door was 
fast shut, and William was standing in front of 
it, with his arms carelessly folded, but look- 
ing the very embodiment of strength and 
resolution. Even if his life-preserver had 
oeen in his grasp, he would have hesitated to 
actack such a foe ; and the life-preserver was 
at that moment at the bottom of Nevinson's 
coat-pocket. It was vain to attempt escape 
by the door. But the window? He was 
nearer to that, than were either of the others, 
and it was standing wide open ; the clerk 
having omitted to close it, after he had opened 
it, in accordance with his master's instructions. 
Verrall's chambers were on the first floor ; the 
distance to the ground could not be very 
great. There lay his chance. But the op- 
portunity must be seized at once, or it would 
be too late. With a blow of his arm he 
dashed the lamp ofi^ the table, reducing the 
room to total darkness ; and before Nevinson 
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could rush forward to seize him, reached the 
window, and sprang out 

He had forgotten, or perhaps had not 
noticed, that the houses in Wilton Buildings 
had a deep area in front, descending ten or 
eleven foet below the pavement line ; and the 
fall which he had supposed not to exceed 
twelve feet, was nearly twice that depth. 
There was also a pediment over each of the 
windows on the dining-room floor, such as is 
often found in houses of that date standing 
out some ten inches from the wall. Walsh's 
foot lighted on this projection and the force 
of the collision turned him over. He fell 
sideways to the very bottom of the area step. 
There was a wild cry, followed by a crash ; 
and then, by unbroken silence. 

Overcome with horror, the two occupants 
of the room above procured a fresh light, and 
hurried down together ; for the shock roused 
even Verrall to exertion. At the door of the 
house they encountered Lambert, returning 
with the policeman. Between them they 
raised the prostrate figure, and conveyed it 
with difficulty upstairs. A short examination 
sufficed to shew that further eflfort would be 
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vain. The right temple was completely shat- 
tered by the violence of the blow, and death 
must have been instantaneous. 

" Mr. Verrall," said Nevinson, as the two 
stood side by side contemplating the clay, 
which, but a few moments before, had been 
animated by a living spirit — and they were 
the severest words he was ever known to 
speak — " You have had even more complete 
revenge than you desired. I cannot say I 
envy you your success !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since the 
tragedy described in the last chapter. Ne- 
vinson had remained some days in London, 
during which he attended the inquest on 
Walsh's remains. A verdict of Accidental 
Death had been found, and on the following 
morning, the body had been consigned to 
the grave. Nevinson was the only mourner. 
It was a dark and rainy day ; and he had 
never been sensible of deeper depression than 
when he stood in the cold, dismal London 
churchyard, looking round on the callous 
faces of the officials present, and the few 
bystanders, collected round the spot — and 
heard the dull rattle of the clods, as they fell 
on the coffin of, a man who had left behind 
neither love nor honour. 
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On the following day, he had had an in- 
terview with Mr. Colston ; to whom the real 
circumstances attending the succession of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walsh to the Derwent Court 
estate, were now for the first time made 
known, and verified by the marriage regis- 
ters of S. Mary within the Walls. Perceiv- 
ing that whatever might be the issue of Miss 
Worthington's claim upon the property, his 
quondam client could have none; aware, also, 
that there were no funds forthcoming to sus- 
tain the expenses of the action, Mr. Colston 
withdrew from the defence, and Teresa's 
claim was confirmed without dispute. 

His business completed, Nevinson returned 
to Worfid!d, and was rejoiced to find his 
mother materially improved. Her health, 
indeed, was so far restored, that Mr. Peach 
thought she might now dispense with Miss 
Rivers's attendance, and was urging the 
latter to leave Worfield for a change, which 
she greatly needed. Eleanor was, indeed, 
greatly depressed. Independently of her con- 
finement to the sick-room, and sleepless 
nights for so many weeks, she was extremely 
anxious about Frank. The latter had seldom 
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written to her since he left Worfield, and 
what letters she had received, had rather in- 
creased her trouble. 

He had tried to write cheerfully, but it 
was impossible to disguise from her that he 
was sick alike in mind and body. Some 
secret trouble was evidently preying upon 
him ; and what this could be, she sought 
in vain to conjecture. He had never spoken 
about returning to Worfield, nor expressed 
any wish to see her, until the day before 
Nevinson's return, when he wrote word 
that he was so far recovered, that he thought 
he should soon leave his present quarters, 
in which case they would soon meet again. 
But even in this letter there was something 
strange — some secret, Eleanor was sure, to 
which, at present, she had no clue. 

When, therefore, on the morning after 
his return, Nevinson informed her of the 
urgent wish which the hospital patient, now 
residing a few miles distant from Worfield, 
had expressed to see her, and proposed to 
drive her over to Hollingsworth on the 
following morning, where she would see, not 
only Teresa, but Frank also — Miss Rivers 
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gladly assented. The weather, to be sure, 
was most unfavourable. Contrary to Mr. 
P arsons's predictions, the rain had again set 
in on the day of Nevinson's departure for 
London, and had scarcely ceased for more 
than a few hours since. But both she and 
Nevinson were too anxious to pay much 
heed to the condition of the roads or sky. 
They set off immediately after breakfast, and 
drove almost in silence to Hollingsworth. 

The day was not rainy, but dark and threat- 
ening. The sky was completely overcast with 
clouds, which seemed to gather thicker as 
the day advanced. The cattle by the road- 
side seemed uneasy, as though they appre- 
hended some danger ; and there was a 
strange xloseness in the air. As they passed 
through Hollingsworth Park, they came on 
the place where the workpeople were still en- 
gaged in the construction of the dam. More 
hands seemed to be employed than Nevinson 
had expected to find ; and they were working 
so busily, that they did not even turn to 
notice the carriage as it passed. Nevinson 
looked with some anxiety round him. He 
perceived now — what he had only imperfectly 
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understood before — the extent of the danger 
which might arise, if the embankment upon 
which the workmen were employed, should 
give way. The stream, by which the lake 
was supplied, ran through the middle of the 
valley in which Teresa's cottage stood, and if 
the head of the pond should break in, the 
rush of water would in a few minutes con- 
vert the whole into one great river. He 
made no remark, however, but leaving his 
carriage at the inn at HoUingsworth, accom- 
panied Eleanor on foot along the path which 
bordered the stream. The latter had risen a 
good deal, since Nevinson passed that way a 
week before. Here and there, it was only 
by stepping from stone to stone that they 
could make their way at all, and when the 
rustic bridge was reached, it was found to be 
impassable, the flood completely covering it 
for several feet. Mrs. Parsons, however, 
who had been on the look out for them, 
crossed over to fetch them in a small boat — 
first one, and then the other, for the boat 
would only hold two. 

" The lady is better, I think. Sir," she 
said, in reply to Nevinson's question, when 
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they were fairly established in the parlour of 
the cottage. " She has been getting on bet- 
ter during the last four or five days. Mr. 
Lawrence's visits seem to do her a wonderful 
deal of good, to be sure. I were afraid of 
them at first, and that's the truth ; and when 
he were here for the first time last Wednes- 
day, for three mortal hours, I was afeerd she'd 
have one of her attacks again after it. But 
I were mistaken. She were better the next 
day, and have been better since. Consider- 
ing what weather we have been having, 
that's more than I'd hoped for." 

" Has Mr. Lawrence been here to-day .?" 
asked Nevinson. 

" He is with her, now, Sir. He came 
about half-an-hour ago. I fetched him across 
when I took Parsons back again, after his 
dinner. He were very late to his dinner, 
my goodman were. It were a great matter 
for him to get to his dinner at all to-day," 
continued the loquacious dame. " They are 
working day and night at the dam. You 
see they had a great fright yesterday. Some 
of the piles give way, and they were afeerd 
that more would break in every minute." 
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" The rain must be against them," re- 
marked Eleanor. 

" 'Taint the rain that signifies so much, 
Miss," said Mrs. Parsons, " 'tis the wind. 
Parsons said, if it hadn't gone down last 
night, he thought we all of us ought to move 
out of this cottage into the village, until 
the dam had been set right You see. 
Miss " 

" I think I must have left my umbrella in 
the boat, Mrs. Parsons," said Nevinson, in- 
terrupting her. " Will you just step out 
and see." The woman obeyed, and he fol- 
lowed her into the garden. 

" Hush !" he said, as soon as they were 
well clear of the house. " There is no need 
to say any more to the ladies. Your hus- 
band was right. It is not safe to remain in 
the cottage here, and I wonder he allowed 
it." 

" Well, he did think of going. Sir, that's 
the truth, and I dissuaded him. You see, 
Sir, Miss Worthington ain't easy moved, and 
as there wasn't no wind. Parsons thought all 
would be quite safe before evening." 

" There is going to be wind," said Nevin- 
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son. " More than that, there's going to be a 
violent storm, unless I am altogether mis- 
taken. I noticed before I left home that the 
glass which had risen a good deal yesterday, 
had fallen all of a moment several degrees. 
If you listen attentively, you can hear that 
the wind is getting up, even now. It will 
blow hard before long." 

" Mercy on us. Sir," exclaimed Mrs. 
Parsons, " whatever will become of us. Sir, 
if it do. The head of the pond will break 
in as sure as eggs, my goodman says ; and 
then this valley will be filled with water in 
a jiffy, and we might be washed out of our 
beds. Something of the sort did happen 
six or seven years ago, when the lake were 
a-making, only 'twarnt nearly so bad then, 
because the water were only half dammed 
up ! Whatever shall we do, to be sure?" 

" We shall do well enough, if we take 
proper precautions," said Nevinson. " A 
carriage ought to be fetched immediately to 
take Miss Worthington to the inn, at Hol- 
lingsworth. I suppose they keep a fly there, 
do they not.?" 

" Yes, they have a chaise." 
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" Some one must go immediately, and 
order it to be brought to the opposite side 
of the stream there. Whom can you 
send?" 

" There ain't nobody about the place — no, 
nor yet for a mile round, except me. But 
rU go at once, if you'll put me across in the 
boat." 

" Do so, and let us lose no time," said 
Nevinson, stepping down the bank. " I 
will give you a guinea, if you are back in an 
hour from this time." 

" Thank you. Sir, you are very good. 
But ril do the best I can without that, for 
the poor young lady, and for all of you. 
And I make no doubt I can be back under 
the hour, unless the flood has risen fur- 
ther." 

" This boat is very small and slight," said 
Nevinson, as he handed her out on the oppo- 
site bank, and prepared to return himself. 
« Is there not a larger one to be had any- 
where?" 

" There's a goodish sized sailing boat 
belonging to Squire Holllngsworth, that's kept 
at the ranger's lodge ; but it would take a 
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long time to fetch that ; and the men would 
not like venturing in it through the lock at the 
lake head, as things is now. But you needn't 
be afraid for the boat. We've used it for 
years past to take all kinds of people across, 
and I never knew an accident happen. If 
Miss Worthington's well wrapped up, she 
won't take no harm." 

** We must trust to that at all events, 
Mrs. Parsons. Well^ be off at once, and 
remember every moment may be of the ut- 
most consequence." 

It soon became evident that his alarm was 
not without reason. During even the short 
interval of his conversation with Mrs. Par- 
sons, and' his return across the river, the wind 
had perceptibly risen. Its low moans might 
now be heard from time to time, as if wailing 
Banshee-like over the ruin it was about to 
work. He made no remark, however, to 
Eleanor on the subject; but merely telling 
her that he had despatched Mrs. Parsons 
with a message to the inn at HoUingsworth, 
inquired whether she had seen or heard any- 
thing of Lawrence. 

" He came down a minute or two ago. 
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with a message from Miss Walton," returned 
Eleanor. " Oh, William, he is looking so 
ill and worn, it went to my heart to see him. 
What does all this mean ? Do tell me, I 
implore you, if you know ?" 

" You will soon learn all there is to know, 
Eleanor. But it is not from me that you 
must hear it Come upstairs and all will be 
told" 

Teresa was lying on her sofa at some dis- 
tance from the window, when they entered ; 
looking anxious, but wonderfully improved 
in her appearance since the day when Eleanor 
had last beheld her. Something of this was 
owing to her altered dress ; for since the 
receipt of Verrall's remittances, she had laid 
aside the hospital clothes she had previously 
worn, and resumed the exterior of a lady. 
But there was an expression of inward relief 
and peace of mind, which imparted a different 
look to her face ; and had it not been for the 
deep lines, indelibly traced on her cheek and 
forehead, she would have almost seemed the 
Teresa of Lawrence's early recollections. As 
her two visitors entered, she rose, and ad- 
vancing a step or two, though somewhat 
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feebly, greeted them with cordial and grate- 
ful respect. She seemed to be upon the point 
of addressing Eleanor, when Lawrence, sud- 
denly stepping forward, interposed between 
them. 

" No," he said, " Teresa, this must not be. 
I know with what purpose you have re- 
quested Miss Rivers's presence here to-day ; 
and if I have not spoken to you on the sub- 
ject, it was because I wished to spare your 
entreaties, which it would be impossible for 
me to listen to. You wish that the wretched 
history, which Eleanor must of necessity 
hear, should be told to her by yourself — told 
with all possible exculpation, all imaginable 
palliation, so far as I am concerned. But this, 
I repeat, must not be. Not from the lips of 
generous forgiveness, or too partial tender- 
ness, but from the lips of truth alone, must 
she hear my shame. Not ought I to be spared 
the righteous humiliation of telling it my- 
self 

" Eleanor, you brought me the journal of 
this poor lady. You told me how some man 
had done her a great and cruel wrong, had 
ruined her happiness, and broken her heart. 
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You told me with what distress you had heard 
that this man's name was Frank — how you 
could not hear, without a shudder, my name 
so used. Eleanor, the author of that great 
and cruel wrong was no namesake of mine. 
It was no other than myself !" 

Miss Rivers uttered a low cry of pain, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

" Yes, Eleanor, it has been through me — 
my heartless selfishness, that a life which I 
found full of innocent happiness, has been 
rendered one long scene of suffering; that 
one of the noblest and most generous natures 
which the world contains, has been dragged 
through the darkest scenes of temptation and 
sin; and if it has been rescued from the 
lowest depths of perdition — it has been 
through no act of mine, but by God's great 
mercy only, and by you, Nevinson, my friend. 
His instrument." 

"I met her five years ago — a child in 
purity of heart, a woman in mind, rarely 
gifted and full of all womanly f graces and 
perfections ; such as a king might have raised 
to his throne, and felt prouder for the act 
Heedless of anything but the indulgence of 
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a young man's fancy, I thrust my acquain- 
tance on her, and succeeded in winning her 
afFection — knowing all the time that I was 
deceiving her, and that had I told her the 
simple truth, she would never have listened to 
my suit at all. 

" That was bad enough, but worse remains 
to tell. When the hour of trial came, I for- 
sook her, without reason or inquiry. Yielding 
to the first appearance of faithlessness on her 
part, I threw away the priceless jewel I had 
won, and of which I was never worthy. I 
forsook her without a word. I drove her to 
despair, almost to death. 

" This is what I have to tell you, Eleanor. 
Teresa and I have met at last — met only to 
part for ever. There are reasons on which 
I cannot enter, why this must be so — why 
we must be dead to each other in this world. 
But she has granted me her full forgiveness ; 
and would have pleaded my cause with you, 
if I would have suffered her to do so. 

" And now I await your decision. You 
too have given me the rich treasure of your 
love, and the gift has not yet been withdrawn. 
But, I need not say, you are free from your en- 
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gagement to me, if such should be your wish. 
The disclosure vou have heard has of itself 
released you. I can have no ground for 
wonder, if you should refuse to trust your 
happiness to one who has acted as I have." 

He paused, as if expecting her reply. 
Miss Rivers raised her face, deadly pale and 
streaming with tears, but she uttered no word 
in answer. Teresa held up her hand as if 
imploring permission to speak, while she 
vainly endeavoured to command her voice. 
Nevinson, the remaining figure of the group, 
leaned against the door, to outward ap- 
pearance the calmest among them. But in- 
wardly, there was no heart so sad as his. 
Whatever might be their sorrows, or their 
faults, they at least were everything to each 
other. Who had ever cared for him, as 
those two women cared for Lawrence ? 

At length Teresa controlled herself suffi- 
ciently to speak. " Miss Rivers," she said, 
" before you answer Mr. Lawrence's question, 
will you hear mt? He would fain charge 
on himself the whole of the guilty and miser- 
able past. But you will not judge him as he 
judges himself. I have been to blame as much 
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as he has, if not more ; and though I know that 
neither of us can escape condemnation, yet 
his faults have been throughout those of a 
noble and generous nature, which has bitterly 
repented and avenged itself. 

"I have little right, I know, to speak. 
But it was I who first accused him to you, in 
the blindness of my mistaken passion. Had 
I been silent, this trouble would never have 
arisen. We have met, as he truly said, 
to-day for the last time. Do not let me feel 
throughout the whole of my future life, that 
I have done you both so great and undeserved 
a wrong, as that of causing your separation. 
Rather let me know in my retirement, far 
away, that you two are happy together." 

She had risen in her eagerness, and now 
knelt at Miss Rivers's feet. What answer 
the latter might have made, cannot be told ; 
for while the first words were trembling 
on her lips, a loud cry rang suddenly through 
the room. Every eye was turned in the 
direction , whence the voice proceeded, and a 
man on horseback was seen on the opposite 
bank endeavouring, with shouts and gesticula- 
tions, to attract their attention. 
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Nevinson threw open the window and 
shouted to him in return. But the wind 
which had risen to a gale, during the scene 
which had just been passing, made it impos- 
sible to distinguish a word on either side. 
The horseman, in whom Teresa recognised 
the owner of the cottage, pointed repeatedly 
in the direction whence he had come, and 
then, to the small boat, which lay moored to 
a strong post close to the cottage door. Sup- 
posing his meaning to be that they were to 
cross the river, in order to hear what he had 
to tell them, the two gentlemen hastened 
downstairs ; and Nevinson stepping into the 
boat, pushed it out into the stream. He had 
scarcely done so, when a dull hollow sound 
was heard, like that of the sea, beating on 
a distant shore, accompanied by a faint cry of 
terror. At the same moment the rider plunged 
his spurs into his horse's sides, and dashed 
off at full speed towards the rising ground. 
Nevinson stopped rowing, and suffered the 
boat's head to turn down stream. 

It was well for him that he did so. The 
next minute a huge wave was seen making its 
way through the valley, sweeping rapidly from 
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side to side, and submerging banks, hedge- 
rows, and boles of trees as it advanced. 
The little skifF was lifted up and whirled 
furiously round, the skilful management of 
its occupant alone saving it from being 
swamped. At length it righted sufficiently 
to enable him to force it out of the central 
current, and he turned in breathless anxiety 
to discover what had been the fate of the 
cottage. 

He had been carried a long way down by 
the impetus of the water ; but he could see 
through th6 boughs of the trees, that it was 
still standing. The flood had risen above the 
lower windows, and nearly reached the level 
of the room he had just quitted. As he ap- 
proached nearer, he perceived that the rustic 
porch, and the roof of the little kitchen be- 
hind had already been carried away, and the 
stack of chimnies was bent out of the per- 
pendicular, appearing every moment to be on 
the point of falling. Sheltered as the cottage 
was in some degree by the trees, which grew 
on two sides of it, it was clearly impossible 
that it could resist for any length of time, the 
rush of waters, which boiled and eddied 
round it. 
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By dint of great exertion, Nevinson suc- 
ceeded in carrying the boat up to the window, 
at which Lawrence was standing. Eleanor 
was clinging to his arm, faint apparently 
from the shock of the recent alarm, and 
the exhaustion of the scene through which she 
had passed As he came nearer, he could 
descry Miss Worthington also, lying on her 
sofa in the background. She too was deadly 
pale, but otherwise calm and collected. A 
few rapid words explained their present posi- 
tion, and hope of rescue. Two of the party 
must proceed in the skifF to the nearest point 
of land they could find, and procure a larger 
boat or barge, in which the others might be 
removed. 

" There is a large boat, I believe, at the 
keeper's cottage at HoUingsworth," said 
Nevinson. "Mrs. Parsons, I remember, told 
me so this morning. But I do not know 
where the keeper's cottage lies." 

" I can tell you that," said Frank, "I know 
it well. It is about a mile from here. If 
you make directly for that knoll yonder with 
a clump on it, you will see the Lodge from it. 
The boat you speak of is in charge of the 
ranger who lives there." 
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" That will be all right then," said Nevinson^ 
who had been engaged while his friend was 
speaking, in wrapping Miss Rivers in a 
blanket, and now, with Lawrence's assistance, 
placed her, scarcely conscious of what was 
passing, in the stern of the little vessel — 
" that will be all right. It is lucky you know 
the place. Take the oars, Frank, at once, 
and God speed you on your way." 

" I !" exclaimed Frank. " I accept the 
chance of escape, and leave you here to perish ! 
No indeed, your life is a precious and valuable 
one to many. Mine is nothing to any one, but 
myself, and little even to me. Go, go, William, 
I beseech you. Do not delay a minute !" 

"Nay, Frank," said Nevinson, in a deep 
whisper, " think of Eleanor. Would not she 
wish it ?" 

" I cannot tell," replied Lawrence, in the 
same tone. " But even if it be so, I can 
not go. This moment tells me plainly where 
I ought to be. Should I, of all men, leave 
Teresa ? No, William, you must be the one 
to go. And do not linger I charge you, for 
all our sakes. Every moment is worth an 
hour." 
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Ne Vinson saw that he was resolved, and 
that the best hope of the rescue of all, lay in 
his immediate compliance. He wrung his 
friend's hand, stepped into the boat, and 
rowed rapidly away. 

Lawrence watched the little bark with a 
lingering and wistful gaze, as it clove its way 
across the stream into the smoother water 
beyond, and for a long time across the 
meadows ; until a clump of shrubs at length 
hid it from his sight. Then he left the win- 
dow, and seated himself by Teresa's side. 
A long silence followed. 

" Teresa," he said at last, in a calmer tone 
than she had heard from his lips before, " we 
were right in the resolution we came to yes- 
terday — not to meet again in this world — 
were we not?" 

" Yes, Frank, quite right. We could 
never have met as ordinary acquaintances, or 
friends. The past has too strong a hold on 
both our hearts for that. And even if Miss 
Rivers had not been your promised wife, I — 
I need not say, could never have been so." 

" Teresa, Eleanor Rivers will never be my 
wife — neither she, nor any other woman." 
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" Nay, do not be deceived. She loves you 
too truly to give you up. I saw that plainly 
to-day. Had longer time been given her, 
she would have said so. A woman cannot 
be mistaken in such a matter — I least of all. 
No, Frank, she will be your wife, and will 
make your happiness." 

" No. Do not you be deceived. We 
shall never see her face, or the face of living 
man or woman again. Hark how the hurri- 
cane is even now bursting out, rising louder 
and wilder every moment. See how these 
walls creak and totter with every gust. Wil- 
liam and Eleanor have, I trust, ere this 
reached the land. But before they can re- 
turn to rescue us, we shall be in eternity." 

" Oh, Frank, it is awful to think that — 
and yet is there not mercy in it too ? Life 
could never have been anything but one long 
burden to me; and if you should, indeed, be 
parted from Eleanor, it might be the same 
with you also. If it could be cut short, with- 
out guilt on our part, it would be mercy, 
would it not ?" 

" Yes, Teresa, it would be best so for all. 
If Eleanor had still clung to me," I should 
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have done my best to make her happy. ' But 
I feel now, that I have no heart to give 
her. The truth has come plainly to me this 
day — that I have never loved, and never could 
love, but one woman, and that one is your- 
self." 

" Frank, Frank, and I, but one man. 
Yes, this is mercy beyond our hope. We 
knew that however long our years on earth, 
God's just sentence would require us to live 
apart. But now His gracious decree may 
permit us to die together." 

They clasped hands, and kneeling down 
side by side, at the open window, looked out 
on the darkening waste of the raging waters. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

After three quarters of an hour of severe 
exertion, Nevinson succeeded in reaching the 
land at the point indicated by Lawrence. 
His task had been difficult, as well as dan- 
gerous, beyond what either himself or his 
friend had foreseen. The boat, which was 
of the very frailest make, had been injured 
by the shocks it had received before leaving 
the cottage ; and could scarcely at any time 
sustain the weight of two persons, which 
sank it perilously near the water's edge. Only 
by exercising the utmost caution could he 
succeed in piloting it in safety across the 
meadows ; and before the end of the voyage 
was reached, even this proved unavailing. 
When within a few hundred yards of the 
shore, the bottom struck against a sharp pro- 
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jecting stake, to which hurdles had been 
fastened, and almost instantly went down. 
Nevinson was obliged to spring out into 
three foot water, and wade for the remaining 
distance, supporting the insensible form of 
Miss Rivers in his arms. The soil of the 
fields over which he passed, had been lately 
ploughed, and his feet sank to the ancle at 
every step ; while here and there the ground 
was intersected by drains, into which he 
stumbled, the water at such times rising above 
his waist. It was an undertaking which 
nothing but his powerful frame animated by 
determined self-devotion, could have enabled 
him to accomplish. But a glance at the 
sweet face, lying pale and motionless on h!s 
breast, stirred him to fresh efForts. When at 
last he staggered to the door of the park 
lodge, and consigned his burthen to the care 
of the ranger's wife, he was himself too 
much exhausted for further exertion. Fully 
a quarter of an hour elapsed, before he could 
rouse himself anew. 

In the meantime, the storm, which had long 
been threatening, burst out in all its fury. 
The clouds had gathered so thick, that 
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although it still wanted a full hour of night- 
fall, it was impossible to distinguish objects, 
even at the distance of a few yards. The 
boatmen, notwithstanding the large reward 
which Nevinson ofFered them — to be doubled 
in event of success — at first refused to imperil 
their lives, in what they considered a hopeless 
enterprise. 

"I know Ben Parsons's cottage well 
enough," said one hardy-looking fellow, 
John Gough, by name. " The upper story is 
nothing but wood, and plaster, and Til wager 
my best hat, that every stick of it has been 
carried away long ago. Why I myself, saw 
the squire's bridge, as they call it, which is 
close to the park gate — I saw it swept clean 
away by the water, as if it had been made 
of egg-shells. And that was solid brick, 
mind you. It is of no use a going and 
looking after what there ain't a rag of a 
chance of finding — and on a night like this 
too ! It's just madness and nothing else !" 

" You're right, John," said another. " I 
wouldn't mind the risk so much, if there was 
a reasonable chance of saving any orte from 
drowning. But this here, to my mind, would 
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be a throwing a man's life away for nowt. 
You heard what Ben himself said, when he 
rode off to warn the gentleman, just after his 
wife come up. He knew the cottage 
couldn't stand such a rush of water as this. 
No cottage could, let alone a pill-box like 
that." 

" But I tell you," urged Nevinson, " that 
it did resist the rush of the water. I saw it 
myself after the flood had completely sur- 
rounded it ; and it showed no sign of giving 
way. If it did not fall then, why should it 
not be standing now ? Come, my lads, it is 
not like Englishmen to let a couple of lives 
be lost, and one of them a helpless woman's, 
for fear of a little danger ! I will hazard my 
own life cheerfully ; and none of you, I am 
sure, will hang back. What would you 
think of yourselves afterwards, when you 
found they had been lost for want of 
help?" 

Nevinson's determination produced its 
effect. " Well, Sir, I admire your pluck, 
anyhow," said John Gough. " And, as you 
say, I am not the man to hold back when 
another is ready to go. Come, mates, if the 
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gentleman's not afeared to venture, we 
mustn't stay behind!" 

The others gave their consent, and all 
parties exerting themselves to the utmost, the 
boat was soon supplied with blankets, warm 
wraps, and other necessaries for the under- 
taking, and then launched into the Lake. It 
was dangerous work, shooting the rapids, 
which the bursting of the dam had formed, 
and the voyagers once or twice narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. Skill and coolness, how- 
ever prevailed. The boat shot rapidly through 
the perilous passage, and reached safely the 
tongue of land which formed the entrance 
of the valley, and which was now but a few 
feet above the level of the flood. 

Here a new danger presented itself, on 
which they had not reckoned. As they 
emerged from the cover, which the remains 
of the broken dam had hitherto afforded on 
either side, a sudden squall tore off the lan- 
tern fastened to the bowsprit ; by the help 
of which alone they had been enabled to 
direct their course. Again, the men refused 
to proceed ; at least, until another lantern 
had been procured. 
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" It is stark madness, Sir," urged Gough, 
in reply to Mr. Neyinson's entreaties. 
" Stark madness to go on, I tell you. The 
valley is full of rocks, and stumps of trees ; 
some of them only just under water. And if 
we were to strike against one of them at 
the pace at which this tide " is running, we 
should fill and go down like a stone, that 
moment. No, Sir, we must lie off, while 
Jem Parky ns, here, wades across the mea- 
dows to the Lodge, and gets another lan- 
tern. He won't be more nor a quarter of 
an hour. Til go bail." 

" A quarter of an hour, may, and, in all 
likelihood, will make the whole difference. 
My men, I double the sum I offered you 
whether you succeed or not, if you will go 
on. 

" I can't do it, Sir," said Parkyns. " I 
am a poor man, it is true, and the sum you 
name would be a sore bribe even to one 
who was not. But I have a wife and chil- 
dren, as depend on me for their bread, and I 
can't throw my life away." 

" True, true, my good fellows. I was 
selfish not to think of that. Step out all of 
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you. I must go on myself, but I will go 
alone. Good-bye, and thank you, my lads, 
for what you have done already. The lady 
at the Lodge will take care you don't lose 
the reward I promised you." 

At this moment a flash of lightning broke 
forth, and illuminated the whole landscape. 
Nevinson's face was distinctly seen as he 
grasped the oar, prepared to push the boat 
out into the stream, as soon as the others 
had landed 

" By George," exclaimed Gough, " you 
are a brave fellow, who ever you are ; and 
you shan't be lost if I can help it. Come, 
Sir, I have neither wife nor child, nor any- 
thing but my own neck to risk; and that 
ril take the chance of. It would be stark 
murder to let you go alone ; but two of us 
would be as good as a dozen, now the fall 
is passed. Jump out you, Jem Parkyns and 
Wilson. Send a carriage round by road to 
Doveton. We shall take the parties there 
if we find 'em alive, or go there ourselves 
if we don't. If we don't reach it in two 
hours from this time, you may reckon we 
have taken our leave of you for good and all. 
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Now, Sir, give me the rudder, and do you 
stand in the bow, and sing out if you see 
me going wrong. The lightning, if we 
have more of it, will be some help, and any 
way the voyage won't be very long. We 
ought to keep as near the middle of the 
stream as possible, until we reach Ben's gar- 
den ; then we must steer along among the 
trees, or we shall be carried past the cot- 
tage. 

Nevinson took the place assigned him in 
silence; while the men, who had obeyed 
Gough's directions, pushed the boat out 
into the central current. Guided by the 
flashes, which now broke forth, almost with- 
out intermission, Nevinson was enabled, from 
time to time, to shout his directions to his 
companion ; and they were carried along at 
a terrible speed, but without encountering 
any of the obstacles which Gough had 
dreaded. As they proceeded onwards, the 
fury of the hurricane still continued to in- 
crease; and the fierce gusts, which every 
moment swept by them, each louder than 
the last, seem to bear the message of death 
upon their wings. Presently the cluster of 
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firs, which grew on the western side of the 
cottage, came in sight; and the steersman, 
by a dexterous turn of the rudder, turned 
the boat out of the main stream into the 
opening among the trees, which formed the 
back way through Parsons's garden. 

" I see it," shouted Nevinson, as they 
glided into comparatively smooth water 
among the boles of the firs, " I see it against 
the sky. God be praised ! the cottage is still 
standing !" Gough shouted cheerily in reply; 
and seizing the grappling iron, hastened 
forward to fling it into the open window of 
the building as soon as they came abreast 
of it. But at that moment a blast louder 
and more violent thin any which had pre- 
ceded it, rushed wrathfuUy up the valley, 
as though warning them that it would not 
be disappointed of its expected prey. A 
clap of thunder burst almost immediately 
over their heads ; through the reverberations 
of which a crash was heard, mingled, as 
Nevinson fancied, with a human shriek. 
When the lightning again leaped forth, it 
revealed nothing but the dark trees and 
the foaming waters. Every vestige of the 
cottage had disappeared. 
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After a vain search, protracted until all 
hope of succouring the sufferers had long 
been past, Nevinson and Gough were 
obliged to resume their voyage, and late at 
night reached the small village at which 
Lawrence had lodged; where they obtained 
refreshment and rest. On the following day 
the bodies of Frank and Teresa were found, 
more than a mile from the spot where the 
disaster had occurred. Teresa's arms were 
locked round her early lover's neck, and his 
encircled her waist with a tenacity of grasp 
which could not, without great difficulty, be 
overcome. By Nevinson's directions they 
were buried in the same grave, in the pic- 
turesque little churchyard, near the spot 
where Lawrence had been wont to sit. A 
simple stone engraved with a cross, and the 
initials of their names was placed over them. 



Years after this, one evening in the height 
of summer, Nevinson and his wife were 
sitting in the deep embayed window of the 
library at Derwent Court, which command- 
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ed a noble view of the Lake, with Skiddaw and 
Saddleback in the background. They were 
engaged in watching the gambols of their 
children on the broad terrace walk, when a 
servant entered with a letter for Mr. Nevin- 
son which had arrived by the evening post. 
The envelope had a thick mourning edge, 
and was sealed with black. 

" Who is dead, William ?" said Eleanor, 
glancing round with an expression of thank- 
fulness at the group round her, which in- 
cluded all who were more especially dear to 
her. " Is it poor Mrs. Walsh?" 

" Yes," said Nevinson, " and I hardly 
know how to lament it. She was, I believe, 
truly penitent, and her life must always have 
been full of shame and suffering." 

" You did your best to relieve it;," said 
Eleanor affectionately. 

" I only carried out poor Teresa's instruc- 
tions," said her husband, " generous creature 
that she was. If Walsh's death had occurred 
either a little earlier, or a little later, there 
would have been a hope of her escape from 



rum. 
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Do you know what has become of 
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him ?" asked Eleanor, turning away her head. 

" Of Dangerfield? I believe he has gone 
entirely to the dogs. He was a croupier at 
a Gaming House at Paris, when I last heard 
of him ; and had just been imprisoned in 
Clichy for playing with loaded dice." 

" And Harriet's boy — he is doing well, is 
he not ? He is still at Westminster, I think .?" 

" Yes. His father's and his grandfather's 
old school. His tutor writes me word that 
he is steady and diligent. In a year or two 
we shall find him a clerkship, and then a 
partnership, I suppose, in Masters and Ver- 
rall's firm. I shall like to see the old name 
restored." 

" You are satisfied with Mr. Verrall, 
William r 

" Yes, I think so. The shock of John 
Walsh's dreadful death and his own narrow 
escape had their effect on him. He has been 
an altered man since that day. If he had 
not been. Masters would never have taken 
him into partnership, you may be sure of 
that. He does my work extremely well, 
and the tenants like him. But the evening 
is closing in, and the children, I see, haVe 
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been carried ofF to bed. Give me a little 
music, Eleanor, before the candles are 
brought in." 

Mrs. Nevinson complied, and opening her 
music-book, sat down to the harp. As she 
did so, a piece of paper fell from between 
the leaves. Her husband was watching her 
face, and saw an expression pass over it, as 
though some melancholy association had been 
awakened. 

" What is that, dearest ?" he asked. 

" It is poor Frank's writing," she an- 
swered. " Do you remember one evening, 
at Worfield, a few months before your 
mother's death, when I sang, at your request, 
some lines which he wrote when he first went 
up to Oxford, called, * The Land of Might 
have been ?"' 

" Yes, I remember it quite well. He was 
present also. I don't think I have ever 
heard you sing them since." 

" No, dear. I don't think I ever shall. 
But I should like to sing you these lines 
now, if you care to hear them. He sent 
them to me, not long after that evening, on 
the very day when we were engaged. Poor 
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fellow ! he must have been full of happiness 
when he wrote them — for otherwise they 
would not have been much in accordance 
with his tone of feeling in those days." She 
struck her harp to the well-remembered air, 
and sang: 

THE LAND OF « YET MAY BEr 

Sweet in thought, and fair to view, 

Is the " Land of Might have been/' 
With its skies, as sapphire blue. 

And its bowers of changeless green. 
Yet arouse thee dreamer fond. 

For more lovely far to see. 
Is the land that lies beyond — 

The " Land of Yet may be." 

There the sorrow and the strife 

Are but memories of the Past. 
And the tangled web of life 

Is unravelled there at last. 
All the joys that hope foretold. 

By unbounded love's decree. 
Are fulfilled a thousand fold 

In the " Land of Yet may be." 

At its gates the Angel stands. 

As the sons of earth draw near. 
But the Crown is in his hands. 

Not the Fieri- Sword they fear. 
And a smile, divinely fair, 

On his radiant lips they see. 
As he bids them enter there 

The " Land of Yet may be." 
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Her husband drew her towards him, and 
kissed her cheek. " Frank has found that 
land," he said, " and poor Teresa too. May 
we and ours one day find it also !" 



THE END. 
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